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PREPACE. 


YEFORE os reddir proving to the peru - 
fal of this Ess Av, it is .requeſted that 
the Preface be previouſly read with attention, 
as it will explain certain terms, ſupply ſome 
omiſſions, and obviate peculiar * 
and prejudices. 

It is well-known that though a Phefce ap- 
pears in the front of a book, it is the laſt part 
of it that is printed; as it contains a' review 
of the fubſequent parts of it. | 

The | outlines of the following Chapters | 
were ſketched after I had quitted the lucra- 
tive exerciſe of my profeſſion, (though not 
lr FI. entirely the gratuitous part of it;) and had 

reſigned my books to a near relation in the 
medical line; fo that I have not for ſome 
years ſeen even à copy of my former treatiſe 
on regimen; or any other on that ſubject, ex- 
cept the firſt volume of Abbe Spalanzani's Ex- 
periments e, after the firſt Chapter was print- 
ed; and therefore I throw the wachte 
2 55 that book into; an, Appendix. 1 
But 1 truſt chat. che Mark of books cl not | 


(t.2J 3&2 W 106 WIE: 22.4, 2 7 
| * Which cannot july be eee a treatiſe on W 
TY but heh as og collaterally conneQed with the ſybjea. 15 
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render this Eſſay leſs uſeful for my purpoſe; 
Which was to impreſs the reader with 2 ju 
ſenſe of the importance of the ſubject, not as 
applicable i in the cure of diſeaſes (for that part 
ol it does not come within my plan, )+ but as 
indiſpenſably e to che anne of 
health. 

When this little work Was hand 450 
| years ago, I had not the moſt diſtant inten- 
tion of introducing any incidental refleQions; 
but even after a part of it had paſſed the Preſs, 
ſuch was the, Kate of my health, that it ſug - 
geſled a train. of ideas not unſuitable to the 
ſituation of a man who. might not Ave. 0 
complete the publication. | 
lt was not therefore from an eden ak 
fingularity, or the ſelf-ſufficient gartulity of 
old age, that I have thrown, out ſome: hints 
on religious, moral and political ſubjects, the 
reſult of, 2 long, impartial, and accurate review. 
of the real late of this Kingdoms. with regard. 


1 Such was wy religucy on thie great advantage of regi- F. 


men, in many caſes, «qual if not ſuperior to that of medi- 
cine, that in all caſes of conſequence; I leſt written: divec- 
tions inthe fick chamber, B 
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ts thoſe important ſubjects, which are the 


great criteria or en of — n 
or declenſion. 
After the area ht: or ah RY was 


the political alluſions could be conſtraed into 
a libellous intention; yet it might be doubted 
whether, in theſe timer, Buokſelters might not 
ſeruple to publiſh it“; and that the appli- 
cation of the quotation from ifaixh might be 
deemed bart and men but 1 truſt that 


C3 To thee . 3 cars are iadollrioudy add 


that a Jacobinical and ſeditious ſpirit 3 is very prevalent in the 


kingdom 3 but which {fas 1 told one of our miniſters) 1 
verily believed to be totally unfounded; It is very difficolt 
to determine, 4 e, r e ee Ea nou 
decide to be, gr not to be, libelloon. SY 

Being tolerably converſant with the laws of my country, 
I ſhould have totally abſtained from inſerting any poli» 


tical triures, hall t not been firmly convinced that there 
u very wide differerice detwern an. attack on particular 
charnQers,/ticher 30 a private wr pablic Ration, and gene- 
ral Rriftures, on notorious ꝓublia meaſures ; for if the lat- 


ter de deemed criminal, 1 do not heſitate.to. fay that there 


would be ap end to liberty civil and political: and ond 0 


the Prints "and Publiſher be exempted, I would my 
Rand forth, and plead my own chufe, und that of liberty ; 
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caſt off. it us ſuggeſted that, though none of 
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render this Eſſay leſs uſeful for my purpoſe ; 


which Was to impreſs the reader with a wht 


ſenſe of the importance of the ſubject, not as 
applicable in the cure of difeaſes (for that part 
of it does not come within. my plan, ) + but as 
indifpenſably neceſſary. to the Prarie of 
health. 

When this little work Was nes fome 
years ago, I had not the moſt diſtant inten- 
tion of introducing any incidental refleQions; 
but even after a part of it had paſſed the Preſs, 
ſuch was the Kate of my health, that it ſug- 
geſled a train. of ideas not. unſuitable to the 
ſituation, of a man who. might not Wragve. * 
complete the publication. 
it was not therefore from an affeftation of 
ſingularity, or the ſelf-ſufficient garrulity of 
old age, that I have thrown. out ſome hints 


on religious, moral and political ſubjects, the 
reſult of along, impartial, and accurate review. 
of the real Kate. of this Kingdom, with ren 


+. Such was my reliance on the . advantage of regi- ; 


men; in many cafes, equal if not ſuperior to that of medi- 
cine, that. in all caſes of conſequence, I left vrnter divec- 
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great criteria or teſts of . proſperity 
or declenfion. 
After the greateſt not: of the work was 


caſt off, it was ſuggeſted that, though none of 


the political alluſions could be conſtrued into 
a libellous intention; yet it might be doubted 
whether, in b timer, Buokſeſders might not 
ſcruple to publiſh it“; and that the appli- 
cation of the quotation from ifaiah might be 
deemed harſh and A; but I truſt chat 
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that a Jacobinical and ſeditious ſpirit is very prevalent in the 


kingdom 3 but which fas I told one of our miniſters) 1 
verily believed to be totally unfounded; it is very difficult 
to determine, 2 ii, what a court of _ 3 no- 
decide to be, or not to be, Ihellooss. 

Being tolerably converſant with the laws of my country, 
I ſhould have totally abſtained from inſerting any poli- 


tical triures, had l not been firmly convinced that there 
is a very wide difference between n Attack on particular 
charaQers, either 50 a private vr pablic Ration, and gene- 


ral Qriftures, on notorious public meaſures ; for if the lat- 
ter be deemed criminal, [ do not heſitate tg fay that there 


would be an end 10 liberty civil and political; and co 


the Printer and Publiſher be exempted, I would myſelf 
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| to thoſe important ſubjects, which are the 


fand forth, and plead my 6wn cauſe, und that of liberty ; 
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the candid readers, though they may not al- 
ways adopt my opinions, will at leaſt receive 
with indulgence, the genuine ſentiments of 
an old man, who loves his fellow men, and 
eſpecially his nee with We we bene- 
volence, 

I therefore bach my reader's patience, ne 
whilſt I endeavour to exculpate myſelf from m 
. theſe ſuggeſtions, which, if well founded, might fo 
q arraign oye candour, - TOO.” 8 TRE th 
. throy x. Ic 
| I have juſt ſaid, that i in dy following FOR i 

ters I have occaſionally thrown out ſome mo- 
ral and religious reflections; and 1 was the 
rather induced ſo to do, as having, for ſome 
years, unhappily been u profeſſed- Sceptic, but 
now a ſincere believer in 'the fundamental. 
truths of Chriſtianity ; ; and AS our Saviour bim- 
ſelf has declared, that there it more joy in heaven 
over one repenting Anner, than over ni neiy and nine 
ä 70 perſons, I conceived it to be poſſible, that 
an old phyſieian, on the verge of the grave; 
might, under the direction of providenee, be an 
humble inſtrument of awakenin the atten- 
tion of ſome of his readers: eſpecially. as the 
monitor is a layman, who had formerly ap- 
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l 7 *. Another cogent motive Was, that as 2 
well grounded peace of conſeience affords the 
moſt powerful inducements for abſtaining 
from thoſe irregularities, and acts of intem- 
perance which injure health, and ſhorten life; 
this conſideration creates a very intimate con- 
nection between religion, morality, and regi- 
men; and upon ſtrict examination, it will be 
found, that the general principles by which 
they are directed, have à greater ſimilarity 
than, upon a n views 0 88 ſu- 
ſpected. & 122 

It was, however, far Gem obirlous rea- 
ſons, proper that the remarks ſhould be gene- 
ral; and diveſted of any reference to the pe- 
culiar opinions of different ſects and their 
contradictory b and ſchemes which, 1 


« Ie has been alleged that converts are generally zealots; 
but if I'khow myſelf, which, 4 confeſs, is a difficult taſk,. L 
think, and verily believe, that I anr not eicher an enthuſiaſt, | 
or a bigot; and I am fare I am not an hypocrite, In 
the: following| refleions I have given a true and genuine 
irnage of my mind, equally deteſting ſimulation and diſſi- 
mulation. In che -ſketgh of my political. principles and 
creed, I bave ſtudiouſly avoided prolixity, and ſeverity, of 
„ e AIG the ſorce of - 
nat) fas, 
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fear, have been injurious to the intereſts of W 1 
pure Chriſtianity 1. pip! le 6 
Admonitions on theſe ſubjects come with 
peculiar propriety from medical men; be- 
cauſe none are ſuch judges of the Pee 0 
tenure of human life. a 
Upon a calculation, it has been eſtimated 
that 50,000 perſons die on an average, in the | 1 
courſe of every twenty-four hours. Of theſe WM | 
many are ſnatched off by ſudden death, and MW 
in various ways, „with all their imperfec- : 
0 
| 


tions vn their heads :” even of thoſe who 

die what is termed a natural death, ſome! are 

cut off almoſt inſtantaneouſly; and of thoſe 
who linger on a ſick bed for days or weeks, WW | 
under bodily anguiſh and debility, and men- 
tal anxiety, languor, and even derangement, | 
6 
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+ It has been very :ovidiouſly and unjullly alleged by 
ſome Sceptics, [that the Clergy, as being/intereſted; are in- 
competent deſenders of the religion they teach i but we 
know that many of the moſt learned and beſt men àmong Wl * 
the Laity have been ſtrenuous and ſueceſiful vindicators of 
the fundamental truths of the Chriſtian religion. I ſhall Y « 
mention ſome of chem: Lord lam, Mr. Boyle, Gro- 
1 tine, Mr. Locke, Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Euler, Mr. 'Addi- 
7 fon Lord Littleton; Mr: Weſt, Doctors Boerhaave, Haller 
and Linnæus, and though laſt, not t leaſt, RR. 2nd 

” el Wilterſorce. a {7h 
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how few are prepared for the important 
change' II 

If the Chriſtian religicn be an paſtes, 
© we ought to reject it with abhorrence ; if 
founded in eg it is of the utmoſt e 
«© tance $7: ji 
it becomes therefore a ſubject of moſt 
ſerious conſideration, how it happens, that 
there are ſo many members of the Chriſtian 
church, who are contented with indolently 
adopting its principles, without being firmly 
convinced of its truths, or inen its 
practical precepts. ot 
Shall we therefore truſt to a death ed re- 
pentance? It would be the utmoſt folly and 
madneſs; for how can we be aſſured that we 
ſhall not be ſurpriſed by a ſudden death. A 
celebrated layman juſtly obſerves, that © it is 
our duty ſo to live that mortality may not 
ebe an evil: and that though all acknowledge 
the obligation we are under of making the 
5 concerns of eternity the governing princi- 


„ple of our lives, too few. practiſe it f: | 


And à Cetebratedidivine j very juſtly remarks; 
that, af the great error. 95 ordinat- Chriſtians 5 


* Henry on the Bible. + Dr. Jobnſon iS Dr. Clirke. 
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Xx | 
iz neglecting to form a ſteady plan of well- 
„ doing; and hence it is, that their religion 
© will de as inconſtant 2s their reſolutions; 
«© their lives are a continued cirde' ot Gnning 
<« and repenting, and their latter days will be 
« nothing but uncertainties and fears.“ 
This is à faithful repreſentation ut the no- 
minal, lukewarm, Chriſtian: à dangerous 
ſtate! „1 know (ſays our Saviour to 
* the apoſtate church of Laodicea) thy 
* works, that thou art neither cold nor hot: 
would thou wert either cold or hot.“ 

Procraſtination is often ruinous to our 
worldly concerns j but it is much more ſo to 
thoſe which are condected with our future 
ſtate of exiſtence. Why do we ſtop ſhort in 
our preſent fluctuating, and moſt dangerous, 


fate? Why add hypperify and infult to/difs 


 obedietite'? And why not preſs on to the 
wark of the prize of our high calling? Chris 


_ ity (lays Mr: Wilberforce) is not 2 gloomy 
4: &rvice, for it prohibits no amuſement or 


_ _ "zratification. thar/is rralhibnocent,? bur it 
1 "_ he. remembered, "00k dad 
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«her and even u/eful lives does not fill up the 
« Chriſtian duty; we muft be born again.” 

I ſhall only add, that a prominent and very 
dangerous error, which is become faſhionable 
among the members of the eſtabliſhments in 
both countries, eſpecially the young men of 
the higher and middling ranks, 'which is an 
affectation, not merely of lukewarmneſs in 
their religious converſation and deportment, 
but alſo of levity, and improper gratifications; 
that they may avoid the ſuſpicion of being 
unfaſhionably religious. This ſpecies of hypo- 
cri, however, has too often terminated in 
affected or real een or a Total 82288 
of religlenn . 
On this laxity of opinion a condudt, 2 


* Whoſoerer is tolerably converſant with hitory, muſt 
recolle& that a ſimilar irreligious ſpirit became very Preva- 
lent in the court of that: diſſolute prince Charles the 11% 
whilſt the ſober, regular, orderly and ſomewhat too preciſe 
and auſtere manners of the diſſenters of thoſe days became 
objefts-of ridicyle ʒ and yet at that time, as at this day, this 
unfaſhionable demeanour of theirs has contributed to keep 
alive the genuine ſpirit of religion among us; whilt it bas | 
' [declined exceedingly among the members of our eftabliſhed 
churches z and yet an opinion -prevails, and, I bope with 
truth, that we have no anexemplarily pious. Prince * 
hne. in * nigroque fimillima cygno. 
18 . e celebrated 


Kal 
celebrated divine · has woſt juſtly: obſerved, 
that the gratification. even of, indulgences 
„not abſolutely ſinful, is carefully to be 
e avoided; for to go fo: far within the limits 


e of innocence as we paſſible can, is to allow 


** 


E qurſclves à liberty, which. experience ſhews | 


e cannot bear; for it will ONE {ſeduce 

us into the borders of fin,” We © 
1 have here added theſe few, but very im- 

portant, truths to thoſe which will occaſion- 


ally be found in ſome of the ſabſequent chap- 


lets; and which being ſelected and placed in 


a ſtrong and concentrated point of view, may, 
I truſt, make a more powerful and laſting im- 
protign +; but N. it de dee all 
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0 This following owl wt, 1 OY endless 


2 our of place. „December 2Sth, 2694, died Queen 


/ 
- 


+ Mary, in the 33d yearof ber uge of the ſmall pos. The 


4 new Arehbiſhop attended her, and when uo hope of re- 
4 covery Yerngiped, he, with the King's approbation, cem- 


| © mavioutes te her the true ſtate of her condition. She 


© rebel d the intelligence with the molt perfect compoſure, 
* 2 Baked God, ſhe bud abway cunrried this in her mind, 


g If 4 and that hothing we, to be ef} te thr daft bor ſhe had no 


4 thing then te thy but bs lan upto God and fubmis ta-bis will.” 
PARENT aaa Here we Inve o viking waa 
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A 
have advanced or the ſubject is mere intro · 
duction or outline of our holy retigion,' for 
the eſſentials of it are to be ſuperadded by 
each individual, according to the ſect, or 
ſyſtem, upon which he has founded his faith. 

I fhaff now endeavour to exculpate myſelf 
Efrom the charge of having miſrepreſented 
the national character, and of depeeciatiag its 


ns of Chriſtian preparation and reſignation, given by the 
r/# woman in the kingdom ! But alas! how many inſtances 
mult have occurred to other medical men, as well as myſelf, 
of an afparenth different termination of life in perſons of 
every rank. We cannot (fays Dr. Clarke) be fare that a 
death · bed repentance will be accepted by God, who 

requires holinef7 of life, which a dying perſon cannot com- 
« ply with, if, after a life of ſinful inſult wo God's com- 
„ mands, they ſhall make religion their loft inflead of 
« their early refuge.” 

It has been a ſubjed of diſpute whether ſick perſons 


ſhould, or ſhould not, be! warnds: een gn 


or approaching death. 
Without diſcuſſing the various arguments on either Gde; 1 


I am of opinion, that. the warning ſhould not be delayed till 
the patient's caſe becomes deſperate for even the hitherto . 
negligent or profligate, ought not daringly to ruſk-out of 
life without looking up to his Almighty judge with Temi- 
ments of remorſe and contrition : for it 8 
„ e 
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public and private virtue, by my quotation 
j from J[ſaiah., 
1 Though the predominant Gn of ha Jas in 
| the days of the Prophet ſeems. to have been 
if Idelairy ; yet from his ſtrong, and repeated re- 
monſtrances, it is evident that their manners 
and morals were in other reſpects very, de- 
generate ; and I verily believe that, on a ſtrict. 
inquiry into the preſent ſtate of this nation, 
the compariſon will hold in every reſpect. 
Have not we alſo our idols of gold and ſil- 
ver ? Is not a ſelſiſh, venal ſpirit very preva- 
lent among us? And. is ſuch a ſpirit compa- 
bible with virtue, either moral or religious? 
That our morals and religion are daily on 
the decline I could give manifold proofs; but 
the taſk would be painful and invidious. It th 
will be admitted, however, that the manners, m 
morals and religion of a nation muſt neceſ. be 
dz 
bly 


_ farily have 2 e ieee Wane each 
| other: WI 2 Fd 
The. manners of this age are rang mark it 
ed by luxury and diflipation, which have a 
direct tendency. to weaken. the force of moral 
| obligation, and the ſenſe of religious duty, 
by increaſing our artificial wants, and making 


0, us ** nice and ſcrupulous, about the i 
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of means, and the mode of obtaining thoſe 
means, for the gratification of thoſe wants. 
This was preciſely the ſtate of the Jewiſh na- 
tion, as it has been of every nation ſince 
(many of them exiſting only in the hiſtoric 
page) and therefore I entirely accord with 4 
pious Chriſtian of the third century v, that 
* the character of à nation is not to be de- 


« termined by a few good ; but by the ma- 
« jority of the people.” But very degene-. 


phet declares that there was a remnant, as | 
firmly believe that there is in this nation +; 
but, 1 fear, far from a majority, Self. ſuſfi- 
ciency,” or an over-weaning confidence in 
ourſelves, is an effectual bar to our reforma- 
tion and amendment, and renders ſelf-exa- 
„ mination an indiſpenſable duty; and let it 


ee e can be obtained. 
4 to our: Wee | policies the juſtice and 


GY bonis pauculis, ſed. ex exteris omnibus ian, convenit. 
Ya. Arnob. contra Gentes. 


f Non tamen adeo virtutur e dee, ut nov « 
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rate as the Jets were at that period, the pro- 


be remembered by every one of us, that it is : 
ch by - perſonal reformation alone that "wn 


ral of Non * Fg tres; 3 i you en ven ex Ms 
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equity. of them can have no other ſolid foun- 

iS dation than what is derived from a due ſenſe WW: 
1 of moral and religious obligations: and on 
f reviewing the hiſtory. of this kingdom with Wt 
an accurate and impartial eye,. it appears to Wa 
me, that various cauſes'have concurred to pro- 
1 duce our preſent national degeneracy ; and 
. have been the chief ſources of the almoſt in- 
4 tolerable preſſures, which we at this hour feel 
in their full force. e. 
1. One very eſſential cauſe, is our national 
ſondneſs for war; but let à candid diſpaſ 
ſionate man have taken a careful retroſpective 
view of the manifold wars which have been 
vndertaken ſince the acceſſion of James the I 
to this hour, the motives which produced them, 
and the conſequences which have reſulted 
from them; and ſeriouſly aſk himſelf, whe- 
ther in the event, (the loſs of many. valuable 
lives, and the expenditure; of immenſe ſums, 
being taken into the aceount, j it were not 
moſt earneſtly to be wiſhed, either on moral 
or political conſiderations, that they had ne- 
ver taken place. Our ill judged continental 
connections, firſt” ſuggeſled by King Wil 

_ ham's jealouſy. of, and perſonal. reſentment 
5 againſt Lewis XIV. and implicitly. adopted by 


is 3 in a manner extremely inju- 
„„ 
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Nous to the true intereſt of this kingdom“, 
were the immediate cauſes of thoſe depopulat · 
ing and moſt ruinous wars, which were under- 
taken to ſupport and bolſter up the precarious, 
and to us imaginary balance of Europe; but 
which, after an enormous and unprecedented 
v iſte of blood and treafure on our part, ſeems 
to be in danger of being entirely ſubverted 
and annihilated by the preſent unptovoked | 
and deſtructive war J. But, independent of 
the political impropriety of indulging this fan- 
guinary ſpirit, war is in its very nature ſo to- 
tally repugnant to the genuine ſpirit and prin- 
ciples of our holy religion, and the expreſs 
precepts and' command” of its divine author, 
the Prince of Peace,” that it is aſtohiſhing how 
it Rappens that in Chriftian nations 15 many 
wars thould” have been undertaken under fri- 
volous, and even unwarrantable pretences. 
n Would be unneteffary to enumerate the 
manifold and obvious evils which arife from 
a ſtate bf. warfare, eſpecially in 2 commereial . 
— de ſablidies to foreign princes, and even biring 
thein tro to fight their own battles, and ſupport their own 


cauſe, not ours, was, and is, certainly a groſs political ſoleciſm. 
This clauſe was written before the commencenient of the BESS 

preſent Campaign: may our preſent cen n | 

Engage of nnn permanent s | 
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country: it has however an evident tendency 
to weaken the ſpirit of induſtry, to ſteel the 
heart againſt the influence of the benevolent 
paſſions, and to pervert. our moral and reli- 
gious habits. 
In page i6th of the following Eflay, | I * 
(not very ſeriouſly. perhaps) recommended a 
Female adminiſtration ; yet ſuch is my high, 
and, from long experience, well grounded 
opinion of their ſuperiority. over the other ſex 
in reſpe& to the amiable virtues of philanthropy 
and benevolence ;. I am firmly convinced that 
with fuch meek and kind-bearted counſellors 
about the thrones of princes, our {words 
* would ſoon be converted into pruning 
« hooks, and nations would. rw to: N 
Far any more. 
- 2dly, Another e and, moſt powerful 
cauſe of the declenſion of our national virtue 
* our rage for colonizing, and the exorbitant 
irit of commerce and manufacture intimate 
N 1 connected with it. Mr. Wilterforce. bas 
very july obſerved, that © the commercial 
& ſpirit is unfayourable. to. religious, principle, 
6 as it dri 2 W ne and Va: 
te rice.” | 3s 3 | 
Phat: reſpodtable author obſerves « on 685 1 
| "ther 
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ix 
ther cole that“ gib is the bens of 


« jt produces frivolity and diſſipation, in 
« the lower claſſes, ſenſuality, inſubordina- 
« tion and venality ; whereas true religion 


— 


« many evil and perverſe diſpoſitions in ſub- 
« jects toward their governors, all which re- 
„ ligion- is the. moſt nen Ne ee to 
«rectify Ke bl p 2 . | h 

How many wars dave been undertaken in 
extending or defending our colonies and 


J —ꝛ—i i oo ir. Eine era 


ſure than the poſſeſſion of them for a thou- 
ſand years could have procured us, or even 


lands, and improving our e 2 
W tofigf l leid ; #: Shaw's Immanuel 3 


culture, that the growth of graiu in this kingdom, is 3 bots 
. anni equal to che conſumption. | 


; 5. 30h, Another | 


« all earchly happineſs: in the higher ranks 


« would cauſe peace and profperity, joy and 
* complacency to reign on the earth.” There 
„ Are (ſays 4 pious man of the laſt century) | 


trade! I And did not the laſt war, by which 
we loſt thirteen provinces, coſt us more tre- 


the fee ſimple of them? Aud would not the 
nation have derived much greater, and more 
permanent advantages, by employing a much 
ſmaller ſum in the cultivation of our Waſte I 


* Thie ie a. confideration- of the bighen 3 impor." 
M tance, as it is eonſeſſed hy ſome of the. beſt writers on agri- 
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ly. Another cauſe of the national Jockin: 
gon in reſpect to morals, (for it is in that 
point of view only I conſider it) is the preſent 
mode of parliamentary repreſentation, It is 
well known that before the revolution, ſeve- 
ral laws were enacted, which plainly implied 
that parliaments were to be elected annually, | 
but which, by various arts, were evaded. 
When the bill of rights was framed, by which 
the conſtitution was, in ſame points, amend- 
ed, a glorious opportunity was loſt, of making 
annual elections a part of the conſtitution, in- 
Read of triennial, and which ia 1746 was con- 
verted into ſeptennial; which ſome: of the 
moſt. able and upright ſenators of - that day 
aſſerted to be a. very unconſtitutional 'mea- 
ſure. Thoſe patriots ſagaciouſly predicted and 
| lamented the unfavourable; change it would 
make on the manners and morals of the 
 el:flors; which has been fully verified ?. 
Some of my readers may de old ABR to 
remember a caricature in the print, ſhops: more 
chan fifty ,years.ag9, repreſenting an alla 


„ By the aathor'yxefifimice in the Weſt of England fi 
dome years, ſurrounded by venal boroughs ; be had to 
frequent opportunities of remarking and nee 
REY W * e N gel e 
* 2 hs | Aabbin 


- 
. 


tabbing Dritannia couchant with, a poignard, 
ith a, label iſſuing uy his Waren, 72 
erity, Illi have money. 


This malicious libel 3 Cartel to Aude to 


3 


that day, with Sir Robers Walpole, Who was 
Wtermed the Grand Corrupter, who, though. be 


are told, ſometimes miſtaken. 


7.3 Y 


ever made the experiment, and met with a 


powers; à practice which hu, preſent mini- 
ſters have extended 25d, Afiproved, even o 
far as to eudanger our nati6g4l Eredit.. 


morals of indiy iduals, Iicrave. the indulgence 


ene Md | Bop 23.) 3 try $f 8 
. Morals: are 6 intimately odsested / 
our religion, that they cannot be Teparare 


{3s 1 2 Want 


certain tranſactions of individual pate of | 


alleged that every man. had his Nur, Is wah 
Whether any of his miniſterial. ſucceſſors 5 


ſimilar repulſe, I know not; but l firmly be- 
lieve that the late Lori Chatham was very ſu · 
perior to ſuch iniquitous influence; yet he was 
by many deamed inexcuſable for the profu- 
fion with which he granted ſubüdies to foreign 


Before I quit, this very important bien of 
national morals, which neceſſarily involves the 


of the ha whilſt an 72 
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xi 
2 Want bf mbrals in pertons or x rette 
character, is what might be reaſonably expect. 
ed; but I am ſorry to ſay that I have too 
often remarked a departure from moral recti. 
tude, even in ſome. who deem theinſelves to be 
good Chriſtians: but if theſe pics tranſgreſ- 
ſors would ſtudy the morality of the goſpel 
more carefully, they Would ere from 55 
hy: unchriſtian practices. | PU: 
A very learned biſhop 0 Horſley) For 
- wid I have long had a perſonal eſteem and 
reſpect, juſtly remarks,” that morals are not 
_ «the moſt eſfentiat part of Cbriſtianity; and 
« that the mere moral preacher is the ape of 
_ 4 Fpiftetus.” heartily accord With the wor: 
thy biſhop,” that the Peculiar” doctrines of reli- 
gion (as Mr. Wifder force terms them,) ſhould 
9 primarihy and ſtrenuouſty cultivated and 
enforced, as iUiſpetifably neceffary. But l 
truſt and believe; that heither of thoſe reſpeF- 
able champions for the intereſt” of religion, 
Viſh totally to exclude} morality tom our hr 
Wearing 6616 1 3 Ruck * 255 on SOLE . 


2 'to me chart ek Aae were Shot 
at ah period o neceſſary as at preſent; for 
whilt Sy are pl of imimoralitics' from 
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elfiſh and ſordid motives; others are betray- 
d into them by ignorance * of the nature aud 
D Enix: 5 extent 


Of this a very recent inſtance has occurred : but what 4 
xcule can be offered for the purchaſer of ſmuggled goods ; | 
he Grocer, who, on a vague rumour of a future tax on 
my of Mis commodities, inſtantly doubles the tax, which 
ay never be impoſed; what apology for the Meal-monger, | 
Butcher; &c. -who grind the face of the poor by their e- 1 
prbitang | profits... Pops. ſas, that . an honeſt man's the | 
* nobleſt work of God,“ but I am of the celebrated 
enry Fielding's opinion, that many are mere pretenders, | 

d en bangt bare Weight. . 
' Onc of the bet ſeqmons I orer heard, and to ws the wot 
mprefiye,. was preached from Epheſians chap iv. 28. 1 
bin tbat flala fleal no mera. The preacher (the ele. 1 
rated Jonn Wees xV) after repreſenting very emphatical- 
the beinovs nage of robbing God of our precious, time, 
[ape ION proceeded by an._ingenions = 
10 other. neee of fraud or. theſt ;—the 
fe t bg rabbed hit family, and defrauded his ere. 
;—the: merchans and and tradeſman of every denomipa- 
on, who took. 2 t profits —The regrater © and fore 
the price Ee Ae de- ? 
ment of Wee Swe. f 


I mt 2, 
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. e, ſervants Fenn who rob 1 ws 2 
wen, a6d, ay Mr, Gibbon (Decline of the Roman Empire] 
. n e n * Conn 
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extent of. moral + wn and frs intimate 
conneclibn with religion 
The foreſtaller, the 1170 and deter 3 in 
almoſt every article of trade, ſeveral of them ne- 
| cefſaries of life, ' who is guilty of extortion, 
quiets his perverted, or rather callous, CON- 
ſcience, by alleging, that thoſe, who 4, ag 
lice the price, have their choice. 100 
If to theſe enormities ve add che manifold 
frauds comtnitted on the revenue, che ume. 
ful evaſion of the aſſeſſed takes 1. and the va: 


of S107 F226 en ee een n ein si dene 


intercepting the emoluments of war, e ue ge, of 
| thoſe who defend their countty.' Vol iv. page 374: 
ring the American War, he aluthat ac hen tered 
tome of theſe peculations, and, eam av 15 man, repte 
ſented them to his friend General Buft. 
A In 2 private Mtter to tze dr our Riel, 1 predict 
A this diſappointtent, ſomhetithe' before the Premier fel 
| i; and though 1 then expretſe# wy hope tät che tar ön 
income, then j in agitation v would r eh z/ yet 1 far 
as 1 underſtand the bill clogged. and perpleted by fo many 
| exceptions and jmproper indulgentes, Our accurate and ae 
|  kinancier will probably. ind he has reckotitl” without bi 
Ine pelle har ico produce 7 mil . One great 
7 in the At is, that Us report of ilcome is got verified 
1 by. 195 death of, the i individual; ; and-1' Pare" no doubt but 
t the omiflion, of 1] folemn fan&ion produged the. defi 
ciency "of the alſelſed tax; . r April, 
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ious peculations in public offices, . and other 
t might not be quite prudent to enumerate ; 


will venture to affert that either private or 
public virtue abounds i in this kingdom? 

Ina preceding page. I havevledared my in- 
tention of avowing my political principles, 
for the purpoſe of vindicating myſelf from 


my political character, which nas been totally 
miſtaken, even by ſome of my beſt friends ; j 


diſpoſition toward the preſent government, 


picion, many thouſands in theſe Bewege 
who hold — ack political: ann 

do. ME Ss . 13. a 4 
bit When Mr. Pitt widylheed at. e 
at joiced; but; 1 was exceedingly. 135 Doint 
et when 1 found that his miniſterial 


th N e eſpecially. ne 
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inſtances of groſs immorality, ſome of which F 


what rigid moraliſt, or conſcientious-Chriſtian, 


very. unjuſt and injurious imputations: 4gainſt 


eſpecially as the few jocular ſtrictures on our 
miniſters, which occur. in the following pages 
may, by ſome, be conſtrued into an inimical 


which I ſolemaly diſa vo; and 1 truſt that - 
ſhall alſo thereby reſcue, 2 2 ſimilar fob 


- on 0 


dat not, in any reſpect, correſpond with his anti- 
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8 i not, bear: it always has been the caſe j Mere aver 
« have been good men enough t fu ay the world.” 


xx6i 
to parliamentary reform, for which he had 


"OE a moſt powerful advocate 9. lr 
15 22/0 1 forefan 


The author, ever moſt Gneerely and we 8 
ed to the intereſts of his country, and its conſtitution, being | 
now on the verge of the grave, begs his reader's permiſſion 
to offer an obſervation on this very important ſubjea. iſ 
Mr. Gibbon (on the decline and fall of the | Roman Bun. ih 
pire, vol. 1k page 61.) obſerves, that the principles af 
* a free goverament are icrecoverablyloſt, when the legi 
« flative power is appointed by the executive.” Happily 
that is net yet our ſituation ; but that geatleman, though 
he advanced a very ſerious and alarming truth) having 
deen himſelf in parliament, and a placeman) might, with 
equal truth have added, that by the united influence of the 
crown, and of the ariſtocracy, a maʒority of the houſe of 
commons mult always be attached to the miniſter, other 

wiſe his power ceaſes. A very eminent divine (Dr Yar | 
row. on contentment and reſignation, ) of the laſt century, 
ſays, „Does folly, vanity. fraud and corruption abound in 
* private life, and public affairs ; if you coatribute, amend, 


I mall ſqlemuly declare that i is not my intention xo in- 
bnuste, and that J 4% n Teftoe, that the attachment of x 


majority to miniſters in either houſes of parliament, alwayi 
proceeds from ſelfiſh motives ; or that an uniform oppol- 
tion to them is laudable or juſtifiable, but a long and exten- 
five knowledge of the world, and a flrid een 3Þ tray, 
une me to declate my HH chat, with the bulk of 

| An. 
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1 ; becker and moſt earneſlly deprecated, 
the preſent war, ſome months before it com- 
menced ; and, from the condu& of our mini- 
ers, I firmly believed that even before the 
jeath of Lewis XVI. (which I think our court 
might, for ſome time, at leaſt, e averted) 
he meaſure was decidedly taken *. 


mankind, the n e bnid 
molument, are very faſcinating, and almoſt irreſiſtible. 
The oppoſition phalanx has, for ſome years been bruken 
dy: dier tion ; but even when reviewing in their full force, 
both parties, I doubted much whether the nation would, or 
vould not, benefit by the exchange cf ability, or integrity ; + 
ach is my genuine opinion Pic the-merits of the — | 
ompetitors of the preſent day. E 
* The friends of migiſers TRE aſſerted ** . 
rench were the aggreſſorx; but, in my apprehenſion it cans 
ot be doubted that, according to the law of nations, and 
of ſpecific treaties, the diſmiſſal of Chauvelin was, on our 
art, an expreſs declaration of wat. I was therefore much | 
urpriſed that, after chat ſtep, bur court d:igned to Ten” 
\mbalſadors, with any expetauon'of ſucceſs with the pd 
ent executive power of France. Now, however, a: fl ihr 
1 unhappily caft, Here is no e : 
learly ſees the dire neceſſity of proſecuting War, | 
ylelt., For more than a year ago, I nor ouly, in a pri- be: 
ate letter to one of the cabinet winilters, recommended | 
income-tax i but, according to my fortune, contributed - 
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ed ahiat this war went borhbeen avoided, for reaſons, - 
ere to det. 1 1 
5 ad 


h 10 the nene dunklen yet 1am dil c.. 


| much. happineſs to the people, and a general 
and permanent tranquillity to Europe. Bu 


| baye manifeſted à determined reſolution to 


| the eſtabliſhed 


change in our dominions; well con vincec 


xxviil | 
I had repeatedly viſited France, before and 
after the revolution. From the beſt infor: 
mation I could obtain, the court and govern- 
ment required much reformation. I was not 
therefore much ſurpriſed when the revolution 
took place; and in a pamphlet ! publiſhed on 
my return from France in 790, 1 expreſſed 
my unfeigned ſatisfaction at the reaſonable 
proſpect of ſeeing thirty millions of my fellow. 
men emancipated from flavery by the eſta. 
bliſhment of a limited monarchy, and a ſuit. 
able -conftitution ; and therefore augured 


1; fincerely lament that theſe- fair proſpe 
have been totally defeated, and deſtroyed, by 
the factious machinations of an unprincipled 


oligarchy, who, ſince the death of their king, 


"pervert the moral, the rgligious, and political 
principles of every people, and to overtur! 
x t of every ny 
to which They could have acceſs. | 
I therefore do moſt earneſtly 8 the 


moſt diſtant attempts toward a.revolutionar) 


that the ſucceſs or the” NED woke equal) 
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erminate i in our ruin, by eſtabliſhing / mo- 
archical deſpotiſm, n ae or 
democratical anarchy. : 17 
unfeignedly truſt and believe chat our 
conſtitution, notwithſtanding ſome encroach- 
ments that have been made upon it, if pru- 
dently and legally brought back to its firſt 
principles (and I truſt the happy period is not 
diſtant) would ſtill be excellent: and I am 
bemly convinces that an hereditary. king, un- 


der a free contiitution, if be is. poſſeſſed, of an, 
atom of common ſenſe, or à ſpark of benevo- 
lence ¶ independant of religious motives is much 
more 'likely to preſer ve the aſcertained privi- | 
leges of the people, thati | any fuftuating body 
of men "whatſoever ; ; .and the truth of my 
propoſition has been wofully evinced by the 
execrable conduct of the governing powers in 
France, both befory and waged the murder of 
the king. e ie. 1% ens; 

But, notwithſtanding the ea k have 
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avowed for 2 limited monarchy, 1 ſhould be. 
a vile bypocrite, were I to aſſert. that our go- 
vernment has always been -wiſely: and faith- 
. er N even by the men Who nõοπο 
p 18 e ie = 1 RN NU direct 
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direct our councils -; I have however been 
always ready to defend my country, vi er 
armis againſt inteſtine tumult, and foreign in- 

vaſion. 
I 1745-61 fought and fuffered, as a volun- 
teer officer + for the prefent family, and ex- 
cept 2 noble Duke, I am, I believe, the only 
furvivor of thoſe who held military commil- 


0 There cannot, furely, on the inn common 
ſenſe, or of equity, be any difficulty in diſlinguiſhing. with 
the utmoſt preciſion, between a diſpaſſiogate and impartial 
diſapprobation of partieular meafures'of the etecmive go- 
verament for the time being t and a fedicioafly democratic 
or anarchical ſpirit, totally ſubverſive of our preſent conſli- 


tution ; eſtabliſhed, as it is in King, Lords and Commons. 


if ſuch x diſtin tion does not really exiſt, unhappily preca- 
rious, indeed, muſt be the political late and ſafety of this 
kingdom. But, notwithſtanding the afarms which have 
been ſo induſtriouſly propagated, I earneſtly hope, and do 
moſt firmly. believe, that, as during the rebellians of 1715 
and 1745 fo at this time, the proportion of frefuous 
friends to the conſtitution, over that of mal contents, did. 


and do exceedingly prepondetate ; for prevalling . 
tent would imply intolerable miſrule. | l 


Are author's father commanded a company in the Glaf: 


gow Volunteers of which the author was ſecond Liearenant, 
and his father being wounded, the ſon would not quit him. 


perty, ſuffered, conliderable, übe b 9 


and they were both taken priſoners ; and beſide loſs of pro- 


* 
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ſions, at that period. I alſo held a. military 
commiſſion. in one of our colonies, for many 
years; and, true to my principle, and ſcorn- 
ing to plead exemption, [ am now, at the age. 
of ſeventy-three, a. private volunteer, without 
pay; being of opinion that the, * af honour 
muy. be @ private feation. _ In Aist 

It is the Faſhion of the 3 times to ma- 
nifeſt loyalty, by an implicit acquieſcence in, 
and, approbation of, every miniſterial meaſures. h 
but without calling in queſtion the ſin cerity 
of . thoſe who think differently from me in 
this reſpect, among whom are ſome of my 
beſt friends, L have always expreſſed my ſenti- 
ments concerning our national concerns, with 
the candour and frankneſs of a man who was 
conſcious of his political integrity; and who dic. 
daining to flatter miniſters, or their adherents, 
was xſo incapable of betraying his: country... 

Whilſt, miniſters. . cheriſh their ſuppoſed 
friends, and watch their ſiſpected enemies. 
with unremitting xigitince, they totaly oyer- 
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lere out · number both the ther 9 —8 and 


in their fidelity, at leaſt equal the moſt fincere > 
of thoſe termed the king's friends... 4 
Such Sn who, I am r pertoaed, - 


3 8.0% 


are a very great majority of the nation, whilſt n 
they -lincerely regret the meaſures by which c. 
our adminiftration has involved the nation byWri 


ri 
their preſent alliances with foreign powers, o 
| the event of which no human ſagacity can p 
foreſee, are, nevertheleſs: the firmeſt friend b 
to the conſtitution, and would on the pureſt t. 
znd moſt diſintereſted principles of moral rec. 
titude, hazard all that is dear and valuable ine 
ſupport of it. Of that number is the author g 
of this tract, who, on the verge of the grave, 
ſolemnly declares his firm attachment to the h 
| beuten conſtitu tion.. a1 
I have ever conſidered 250 deteſted a fac m 
tious or ſeditious ſpirit, as highly immoral 
and iniquitous, whether manifeſted by the 
ſpariout patriot, for the purpoſe of obtaining 
power or emolument, or the ſordid, obſequi- 
ous time: ſerver, who betrays the intereſts of 
his country, to ſecure either or both of theſc 
iniquitous purpoſes. © 
Why, therefore, am 1; and 4 many ur 
fands of good N who hold fimilar ſenti 


4; The ambor has _ this remark, ſolely to obviat 
the ill-founded jealouſy, excited by a malignant party ſpiril 
againſt the moſt valuable, decauſe the moſt upright, and of 

| YET part of che — BY 2 pri 
e ment 


- 


ments with me, to be ſtigmatiaed as jacobini - 
cal, factious and feditious !! I repel the inju- 
rious charge with honeſt indignation ; and, 
on the other hand do aver, that if genuine 
C patriotiſm be not totally extinct, as I firmly 
believe it is not; thoſe only are the true pa- 
triots, who keep themſclves detached from 
any party or faction; ſuch diſtinctions being 
equally adverſe to moral * ot reli- 
gious duty. 

Under the Influence of this ee 
have never joined, or even correſponded with 
any of thoſe ſocieties which have given ſo 
much alarm to miniſters and their adherents. 

As it was with reluctance I entered on this 
adventitious ſubject of politics, 1 quit it with 
fatisfaction, and proceed to make ſame gene- 
ral obſervations on the ſubject of regimen. 
Health, contentment, and a conſcience void 
of offence toward God and toward man. are 
the chief of carthly bleſſings, with which high 
rank; power, celebrity, aud wealth are compa- 
ratively of ſmall eſtimation ; ſo ſmall indeed, 


* Party ſpirix (fays Mr. Gibbon, vol. 30, of the decline 

of the Roman Empire) however abſurd or W is a 

3 of union, as well as a 8 
| expeſted 


that the apparyut neee IgE might be 
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expected to reſult from them, may, by ir 
application, be totally perverted or loſt. 
Hence it is, that by the wiſe diſpenſations 

of providence, the inequality between the dit. 

ferent ranks in ſociety are more apparent 
than real; and ever in this Rate of our exiſ- 
tence, there is more nearly than is generally 
ſuppoſed, a compenſation throughout: hence it 
is that the virtuous peaſant is a much more 
reſpectable and happy man, than the proſli 

gate pander of an execrable e e 

of a ſiberiusn. 

I be truth of this 3 will be evidean to 

al thoſe. who. have examined human nature 

with an impartial eye; for whatever ſelfiſh 
worldlings may ſuppoſe, genuine happineſs 
even here, muſt in a great degree, if not en- 
tirely, nomad. .an our moral en in any 
ſtation. : 

Strong See health i is os lot of but a {wall 
part of the members of civilized ſocieties; 
and this obviouſly proceeds from our er- 
roneous education, by which the ſenſes, appe- 
tites and paſſions, gain. a dangerous predomi- 
nance over the reaſon and conſcience; becauſe 
we fear ſelf-denial earlier ban! We Enox guilt; 
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ilie ation; before we are conſcious of the excel. 
nce of virtue. 
By theſe Iojudicious endes, health 
s often utterly loſt, to a degree that no 
realth can ne or {kill and * 
e | 
How many names of this kind have I, in 
he courſe of fiſty years had occaſion to la- 


nd ſolemn warning to A who * * 
ae eng. 

et the er of inte: party of 
he human body, that it is wonderful it is not 
nore ſabjec to diſcaſe than it is, from cauiſes 
pparently unavoidable; and yet on a minute 
2quiry we ſhall find, that moſt of our bodily 
vils proceed either from the improper ma- 
agement af thoſe who have the care of us in 
he earlier part of our lives; or in the more 
dvanced periods, by our own imprudence 
nd exceſſes. Theſe are the neceſſary conſe-. 
juences: af our free agency, without which, 
Wers de neceſſitarlans allege, there could: be 
jo reſpondibility in another ſtate. 1 
Beſide the indiſpenſable duty of endeavour- 
ug to ward off; or of leffening, - the evils of 
e, 1 . 


nt! I now mention the fact as à ſerious 


— 
* , 
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ſelf. preſervation is very often inſufficient toſf 
_ paſſions. * But if we reaſon: diſpaſſionately on 


tion of the dictates of revelation) there can be 


waa by. a veteran of my ſtanding, this trea- 


proceed from the want of efficacy in the means, 
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diſcharge. the various duties n has 
aſſigned us; we are alſo powerfully. induced 
to preſerve health, by our ſufferings from the 
want of it? yet this inſtinctive principle of 


reſiſt the influence of irregular appetites and 
this matter ſeven ſetting aſide the confidera- 


no doubt but that a. temperate uſe of all our 
enjoy ments, muſt contribute to our happinek 
in this life, ſo far as it ſecures health of badly 
2 tranquillity of mind. i 

1 ſhall be very forry if after bee pain 


tiſe does not produce ſome good effects ; and 
will venture to aſſure my readers, that it will no 


dut want of obediente to che wr 
preſcribing regimen, though the pbyſicia 
cannot always bring man back to nature and 
reaſon, he may be uſeful by rendering a breach 
of nature's laws 2s litgle injurious as p 8 
There are, in the very nature of animal tn 
Volles, che ſeeds of decay and. diſſalutian, by & 
which their exiſtence here is neceflarjly limit 
ed: * — ee 


told 
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old of ſomething like a renovation of youth: 
he great Lord Virulam imagined that ſome 
edicines might have that effect; and the ce- 
ebrated Charletan Parace//us boaſted he was 
poſſeſſed of ſucha preſervative from old age, and 
Pet he died at thirty-four. It is certain, how- 
ever, that premature old age may be retarded 
by proper regimen. | Notwithſtanding ſome 
fabulous reports of extreme longevity of 
0/tdeluvians," it is probable that Parr, who 
died at one hundred and fifty-two, and Fenkins, 
who lived to one hundred and fixty-nine, 
both Engliſbmen, were not exceeded by any 
others ; and yet Parr did not die of a natural 
decay, but in conſequence of a change from a 
Wſpare to a full diet. I requeſt the reader will 
obſerve that this is a ſtriking proof of the be. 
nefit of temperance, and of the deſtructive | 
A effects of luxury. 
Independent of the 8 inks of Wi 
tality, there are others which may be mention- 
Ned, as connected with the ſubject. .- 
. A weakly conſtitution may be derived 
from parents, cither by hereditary diſeaſes in 
che family, as ſcrophula, conſumption, gout, 
xc. or from irregularities or exceſſes of one or 
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both parents; or from diſeaſe or mien 
ment of the nurſe. REL em 

\ 2dly. Particular employments or occups 
tions, difference of climate, or modes of living, 
diſpoſe to particular difeaſes : thus Tifot has 
written on diſeaſes of literary men, Ramaziniff 
on diſeaſes of mechanics,  Rowpe on thoſe of 
ſeamen, Sir Jobn Pringle and many others on 
thoſe of armies, and feveral others, belide my. 
ſelf, on thoſe of hot climates. 

Theſe circumſtances may, and do, cooks 
ſome diverſity of regimen ; but ſtill there are 
general rules of precaution, which highly 
merit the attention of every prudent perſon. 
| Though this Eſſay is chiefly intended to. 

give rules for the preſervation of health, leav-W. 
ing the regimen under diſeaſes. to the medi- 
cal men employed; yet I have, in ſome in- 
ſtances, pointed out ſimple means af relief, th 
- when diſeaſe is threatened, uotil medical oc 
a tance can be obtain ec. th 
| have ayoided the uſe of recknical terme thi 
as much as poſlible-; and. ba ve iged ſuch 
a8 have retained. 1 12111 2 I. Mi 
Regimen, à latin Sewing means, * 98 * 
regulation. or gouernment,. and; in à medica 9 
R EN the uſe of ſuch means as dend 40 
L. | | to; 
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o preſerve or to reſtore health, without the 
ſe of medicines ſo called; and alſo the uſe of 
uch precautions as may enable us-to avoid, 
much as poſſible, ſuch cauſes as may N 

w or produce diſeaſes. 
= Regimen may be divided into differerit 
branches, correſponding to the nature and 
nts of man. He requires food to nourifh 
im, drink to quench his thirſt, air to ſupport 
ais breath, habitation and clothing to defend 
him from the inclemencies of weather, exer- 
ciſe in his various occupations, and reſt. and 
ſleep to recruit his wearied body. 

There is a vulgar proverb that a perſon is 
a fool or a phyſician at forty. If the remark 
be confined to forming a' plan of regimen; 
founded on careful obſervation: of what has 
agreed or diſagreed with their conſtitutions; 
there may be ſome truth in the remark; but 
we are, in general, ſo careleſs in this reſpect, 


that few avail themſelves of this experience © 


WYtherefore it was to awaken the reader's atten- 
tion to this important ſubject, that I have pub- 


Wiſhed this Eſſay. But I aver that it would He 


be-a very dangerous error, were the proverb 
a pplied to the knowledge of their own — | 

ales, or thoſe of others. 
85 E d „ Iproceed 
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I proceed now to explain ſome general 
terms, which to avoid circumlocurion, | have 
uſed. in the following little Wo. 

A Stimulant is whatever being received into 

the ſtomach, or applied outwardly, / increaſes 
| the feeling or motion of. the parts it acts upon: 
as high ſeaſoned foods, ſtrong drinks, heat, 
anger, &c. as they create an artificial IR 
which may end in a real one. 

A Sedative has oppoſite effects; 2s OPT 
ble, and water taken into the ſtomach, and 
cold acting on the body. BEE 
Animal ford means in general durchorts! meat, 

fowl and ſiſn: Not that milk, butter, eggs, 

and cheeſe are not ſo likewiſe; but the latter 
articles do not ſo much enter into the luxu- 
rious meals, except butter, and that chiefly as 
a ſauce. The vegetables in uſe are well 
known, and need not be enumerated. | 

Though the following Effay is intended 
for every ſtate and degree of health, 1 it will be 
right to deſcribe ſuch for which | it is e 
ly. adapted. e 

I The dedentary toads! We men, a 

ative women of cvery ſtation, ſhop-keepers, 
clerks, and men _ work in CY 8 
| . 4 5 ; e 
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The Dilicate are e perſons of weak confity- 
tions, whoſe health is unſteady. | 

The bnwatid comprehends ſuch as are ſubject 
o particular diſeaſes, as nervous complaints, 
olics, rheumatiſm and gout; but who at cer- 
tain. times are free from thoſe complaints; 
thoſe health however is never firmly eſta- 
liſhed. - Such therefore are peculiarly the 
ſubjects of Ready. regimen, if they ſet a proper 
zalue on the imperfe& ſtate of health, their 
nficmities, and the remains of a broken con- 
itutibn, have left them. | 
proceed now to make owe remarks « on 
he ſeveral. Chapters. 1 
My readers are l not to „ cookder 
he following little Eſſay as a complete trea- 
iſe on regimen; for it was not my intention 
o exhauſt the ſubject, but to confine. 7 
o thoſe parts which were moſt uſeful +. As 
n all my former publications, the firſt except 
d, the Proms were — to Purpoſes of+ - 


+ Should this. litls work arrive At 1 ks the 
utbor will gratefully pay a proper regard to the fog- 
eſtions of the critical readers, if tranſmitted to che pub- 
ſhers : ; Ir is alſo his intention to reſtore to their proper 
laces in the text, certain remarks which occurred after 
ut | the work was caſt of | „ 


dz DEL _ caſey. 


charity, ſo is this; and therefore I was an- 


| ſhort explanatory caſes will, I truſt, be conſi- 
_ dered as inore beneficial and impreſſive than 


bleſſing of health. By a natural aſſociation of 
ideas between thoſe of life, health, diſeaſe and 


to the religious hints occaſionally thrown out 


y will not, 1 truſt, be Opened. by. ſome 


\ Edinburgh, who, approving of the medical part, one 
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xious to reduce the price to a moderate ſum, 
and yet omit no part that [ deemed to be 
eſſentially neceſſary. 
Should it be alleged that 1 have. add. 
ed to the bulk of this tract, by extrane- 
ous matters; .I have, in the preceding 
part of the preface offered what ſome of my 
readers may not admit even. as a ſufficient 
apology *; whilſt others, more Wa N 
may Jocks it to be ſatisfactory. 465 
The ſirſt ſeven Chapters contain all the re- 
marks that properly belong to regimen. The 


ſimple rules. The ſubſequent Chapters are in. 
tended to convey ſuch admonitions as may be 
uſeful to ſuch as ſet a proper value on the 


death, there is an eaſy and natural tranſition 


by a. man on the verge of the grave, which 


* * that number * two eminent Ae VI Profeſſors at 


to 98 . and political. ? 
0 
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H my readers, as unſeaſonable or imperti- 
ent ; for even the Theiſt muſt acknowledge 
is reſponſibillty in a future ſtate. Al 1 have 
fered on this head is compriſed within a 
ery ſmall compaſs, and is reduced 7o one point: 
hat is; acquiring @ right frame of mind, (with- 
put touching upon the diſtinction of fot or 'of 
om; and fte. ly purſuing ſuch a conduct 
hrough life, as that we may never be unpre- 
z1red for our latter end, how ſudden and un- 
xpected ſoever it may be: let us (fays Dr. 
ohnſon) ſo nere une as that e may 
or bo an Sπẽ I 5 

The moral relleckions wide 60 amen 
onnected with thoſe on religion, that they 
ould not be ſeparated; and eſpecially in this 


re in our religious zeal, we are ſtill wore Nw 
n our attention to our moral duties. 2 
With reſpect to the introduction, it is 4 
rief and imperſect epitome of a Natural Hif: - 
ory. of the Human Body and Mind -, and in 
hat work I expreſſed my earneſt wiſh that 


hemfelves acquainted with their o _ 5 


5 ede e, n 
1 2 1 
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gen aneh at This period, when; defivicntias we = 


derſons of liberal education. would make 
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and that I am not ſingular in this opinion, 
here tranſcribe that of a very ingenious pro. 


beſt men, I ever knew, the late Dr. Gregor), 


6 tory of his on ſpecies a more intereſting 


and cockle- ſhells. To him ſuch a degree 
_ 4 of knowledge only is neceflary, as may ena 
"2; ble him to underſtand medical books o 
86 merit, and to Judge. of the comparative 
„ merit of thoſe men to whom be is to com 
mit the important charge of his own health « 
and the health of thoſe whom he is obligeF@*© 
* by the ties of nature and humanity to tal 
| 2 care of, If ſuch. men were tg claim thei 


8 ng concerns them, the good effects of me 


£ 66 have no ſeparate intereſt from that of th 


- *- ukyx-. 


feſſor, and one of the moſt liberal minded, and 


whoſe ſon. and ſucceſſor in the ſame chair, 
I doubt not, follows bis ee v patternW<* 


paſſubus & quit. 2 4. N 8 f 6 


A private i ({.* s Dr. ice 66 


* Who has a literary turn, and chooſes to 


ſtudy medicine as 2 curious and intereſtinꝗ <* 


branch of natural hiſtory, will find the hiſ 


ſubject, than the natural hiſtory of ſpiders 


« right of inquiry into a ſubject that ſo nes 
«+ dicine would ſoon: àppear- They woul 


6 art: : * would! detect d erpoſ aſſu 


* 1 ; 


”.  _— | 
© ing ignorance, and be the make and * | 
« trons of modeſt merit. 
..« Caſes very often occur, where an * 
i nious phyſician ſees his patient haſtening 
to certain death. He knows a remedy that 
« affords a probable proſpect of ſaving. his 
life; but it is uncommon, not agreeable 
4 to the eſtabliſhed orthodox opinion, and 
60 perhaps dangerous in its operation : here 
eis a dreadful dilemma. If he gives the re- 
“% medy, and the patient dies, he is utterly. 
© ruined. The dunces, who are the moſt nu- 
merous in every profeſſion, are always at. 
«© war witk genius, and watch its: 8 
e with an anxious and malignant eye; all his 
« preſcriptions muſt. remain on the apothe - 
« cary's file, and riſe up in judgement againſt 
him, and upon any miſcarriage, the outcry. 
to © is raiſed and r ws wy! oa 
* malignity. - 
a © The only tame ill diffi; patients. 


their phyſician, whoeveri he is, with won-. 


mid wives, nurſes, and old women, are phy- 
* ſicians ʒ nnd the diguity of the moſt 2 7 
5; ba the 3 is 1 78 3 to ec 
| 55 CL S * to 
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© are the men of ſenſe, ho generally fubmit to 


J derful faith and -paticnce/; While all the 
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<< tg the folly: and: caprices of ſuch pepple, 
© who are ſometimes of more ci n in 
«making a phyfictan's fortune, thaw'ald the 
% merit he cas poſſeſs.” This quotation is, | 
bope, expreffive of the fentiments of every phy- 
ficiari-who; by a regular education, is qualified 
to eſtimate” the importance of medical knvoiv- 
ledge ; and therefbre difdains vo envelope it in 
myſtery; (an artis worthy only of the ignorant 
and ſelſiſſi; and who wiſhes that its principles 
may be more generally known, as the beſt means 
of ſupporting its wn ae as a ſcience, 5 Its 
SIEM utility a8 an aut. 73 een 2515 | 
Chapter iſt is the deset d ub W 
ed, becauſe our errors in the uſe of our foods 
and drinks are more frequent and greater 
than in any other article of regimen ʒ and yet 
it may dy ſome de thought that 1: have Hot 
been ſufficiently minute; or had l been much 
more ſo, it gn by others have been deemed 
_ unheveflary; Silo lors wits) Io AB 

0 L emitted page 24 a rematk of: ſole im- 
portance. Some medical wen hold an- opi- 
nion, that fupper- is an unhneceffary and un- 
5 wWholeſome meal; but that Lam of another 
F eee ITED N from 
FFF 
4 5 95 7. EV] | ; ( . * 


* 


rn 
e * of heavy ſuppers: 11 — now be more 


xplicit. 
In this faſhionable age, Wes the order of | 


—— —— — * 
* * a 


d, or rather perverted; to perſpns who dine 
ery. late, the ſupper meal is not very neceſ- 
ry; but as there ate many who are not 
aves to faſhion, to ſuch, eſpecially the deli- 
ate and invalid, who are contented with a 4 
oderate; 2 ſimple, ind an early dinner, 1 
ould adviſe the uſe of a flight and early ſup- 
er; becauſe a long interval between the din- 
er of the ſormer day, and the breakfaſt of 
he next, may, as I have experienced, weaken 
he tone and digeſtive power of the ſtomach... 
Tea. Notwithſtanding what I have fajd 
age-'37, &c. on this injurious article of lux- 
ry, find 1: have omitted ſome additional ar- 
uments; to which the reader is ood to. 
ay the attention they merit. 
[t may be alleged that the Wie af cer- 
ain diſeaſes ſince its uſe has been introduced 
this kingdom, may have been owing "a 
ther cauſes. I anſwer that though thoſe diſ- 
1 iſes certainly (exiſted long: before, yet their 
anifeſt increaſe, ſince the introduction of tea, 
fords 2 Tu: 3 amounting 
"Off 7 uf | Leg? 5 2 1 
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ature is, by too many, almoſt totally invert- 
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_ experienced uncaſy ſenſations in the ſtomach 
of it; or abſtaining from:it altogether. © + 
couſtivaiia tlie bulk and ſtrengeh of the nation 


time, fuel; and money, in the purchaſe of th 
| Ingredients,. and in prepatingand uſing thi 
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* that the expenee of tea and figaztwitce a day at 
two- penee halfpendy euch time, amoumatisg tq 
£7 + A. per anmain;would-ſupplycthe arti 
of bread to four millions of perfans. But 

ny, this very moderate eftimate;. Which does not 
inelade the waſte of fusl· and of ptecidus time; 
_ evidently: ſnewz, what an enoomons] diſpro 

portion che amount of this fingie anticle of ex- 
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men proof, that tea, — 
has, at leaſt contributed; becauſe many wha 
haverufed 2thismoxious: Hop!moſt freely; have 


and other fymptams of hyſterical and hype 
chonerizcal affetivn, which have been 'miti, 
gated or removed, by leſſening the quantity 


Bur tlie uſe of it by the lower rank, whict 


is peculiarly exceptibnablep merely on the pri 
ciple of ceconomy/3- becauſe of the waſte « 


unprofitable, decauſe umutritive; beverage - 
Ika met with u calculation! which/etimate 


 penidituye! grult beapito! the ſcanty DOE * 
__»fabouring m og Hts 
TN dais 
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rious trade commenced, ep un sent Gs 
ot annually exceed go, ooolb. and now amounts 
early do a0 millions. May (we not ithetefore 
gunt, in a great meaſure, for the aſlaniſhing 
Wcreaſe of the poon rates, by ee eee e- 
f. tea, andiſpiriruousliquors, among theilower 
ank, by. which» ſo great a. patt of their ſmall 
acomeãs eee Areide- 
ilitated, and: health impzined. rd Evi Win 
Having from:my youth, deen peculiatly ſos 
citous to conciliate ihe good opinion and re- 
ard of the other ſrx, I ſhould be very ſorry 
d ' forfeit either, by my. ſevere ſtricturos on 
is foreign weed : but the love of truth, and 
ſenſe of duty required it. I ſhall now en- 
avour to compromiſe the matter with my 
ry reſpectable ſiſters; who by their rank 
e exempted from the preſſures of penury . 
To ſuch therefore as are wedded to this he · 
licking beverage, 1 recommend-their abſtain» - 


g from all green teas, gradually leſſening the 
rength of the bohea, by adding more cream 


ditain; they may at leaſt leſſan its bad-effets. . + 
Herby or medicated, teas mere formerly puff: 
] off by quack eee . r, eg ENy : 
ve a 9 * * 
e A for 
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ad Tugare If they cannot, at length totally = : ; 
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for a conſtant uſe of a medicine muſt always be 
an abuſe of it, by habituating the ſtomach an; 
conſtitution to that ſtimulus which ought onh 
to be employed for the cure of diſeaſe: Head 
Celſuss admonition in my motto. 
This remark is ſuggeſted by my being latch 
told by a gentleman, that he had given u 
Chineſe tea, and had ſubſtituted a medicinal te: 
advertiſed by a muſhroom quack, one Solomon 
of this miſcreant race, I have taken ſome 
notice, ina ſubſequent Chapter. 2 
In page 37, I have faid that tea is a FA 
| poiſon.” The term, in the vulgar acceptation 
of it, is apt to connect with it very unfayour 
able and alarming impreſſions. Without en 
tering on a ſcientific definition of the term, it 
ſuſſicient to ſay, that even if Sir George Staun 
ton's information, received in China, be we 
founded, viz. that green tea it nat dried in cox 
per veſſels; yet this does not imply that the 
_ Chineſe tea bas nat in general, ſome qualitie 
_ | hurtful to the conſtitution, hen uſed; to er 
ceſs; and is therefore in one ſenſe a pain. 
Beides what 1 have alleged, page 37% &6 
I Flately was informed by a gentle woman, [01 
- whoſe: veracity 4- could entirely rely, af the 
fallowing fact. That e * before 
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| aving clandeſtinely sb a 0 quantity f 
rong tea, (of which ſhe then was, and is, to 
his hour, immoderately fond, ) it produced 

all the effects of a large doſe of opium, or of 

* n remarked of perſons intoxicat- 
I have ſaid that drams are a ſlow poi- 
when uſed immoderately and though 


. Profeſſor Gregory (who peruſed this tract) remarked 

Mat the German and Dutch phyſicians complain as much 

ff the bad effects of coffee on their countrymen, as we do 

pf tea 3 and the DoQor bimſelf avers, that be has ſometimes 
xperienced. that coffee has been more injurious to his ſio- 
mach than dea. I would bere obſerye, that 1 never had A 
avourable opinion of coffee; ; but only conceived that it 

is lefs injuricus han ted. | My iügenious friend, Dr. Ta-. 
erſon of Aix, tells me, be bas frequently obſerved that cof- 

ee becomes ſirongly acid in N whoſe racks NE: 

rs are weak” ET 03.7 

It may be proper to n 13 that. (Page. 48). 1 
ave, in Proſeſſor r Gregory's opinion, raſhly. aſcribed. the 
ncreaſe of nervous complaints, and pally and aroply to 

he general uſe of tea, without conſidering tlie abuſe cf 
pirituous liquors as a concurring\cauſe; I have in pages 45, 

e. made uſe of the moſt powetſul diſſuaſives againſt the 

uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and had L.entered into a detail'of 
the diſeaſes produced by aram · drinking, 1 ſhould certainly 3 
not have omitted either pally. or dropiy * very frequent. 
effects of this vile habit; which, however, was 1 believe long | 
prior to the ue Ef tea; though. it is probable, not * uili- 
een eat · 2 0 5 4. u 421 1 3 
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what are termed virulent, or mortal poiſons 
deſtroy more certainly and ſuddeny; yet! 
firmly. believe that many more lives tate ſhor; 
tened eventually by exceſs in the ufriab tea and 
ſpirituous liquors: 1 will juſt add, not reh 

as a ridiculous, but as 'ailamentable, circum 
ſtance; that the loweſt! and anot-indigent 
among us cannot exiſt in comfart,. withqut 
having the _—_— * erk, their Lopaſh 
from both Indies. He e 
Spirituous ee Wey far am 1 from in 
finuativig that any of my reaters are addictet 
to the abuſe of them; but prevention is bet 
ter than cure; and 1 haye known. too Wan 
worthy. perions of, both. ſexes who have fall 
into. this horrible practice, not to conkider i 
as my indiſpenſable duty, to warn aad f 
ouſly remonſtrate a aint the ange and 
to adviſe that, ſo far 5 their influence COLE: 
they, will Ne e P 
Having employed Chap. ak. in a 
| tips on foods and drinks, I have in the 3 
claſſed the different kinds of Tegimen, and 
made ſome uſeful remarks: and bab ap 
pendix the reader will meet with ſome:;curio 
and ioſtructive obſervations ; and n 8 
75 mm is that 2 we are 3 
1 2 8 : e 


1 agiia in Chap Vll. conſider and apply the 
ubject of regimen in a general view, as ap- 
7 ied to temperament; age, ſex and climate 5 


1 to young perfons, I have conſidered that 
dart of the ſubject as fully a8 would be neceſ- 
ary for thoſe who ſhould: deign to ſtudy it 


novel or a comedy. TOM: 
But 1 deem the rd ſeaion of Chip. ul. as 


ſeful, found in this little tract, 1 do, on long 


algable to every perſon who has à due ſenſe, 


ion and improvement of heal... 
In defcribing the lead exerciſe in this tion, 
might have been right to have been a little 


7 ben: it-is-begun,/ it ſhould be more gentle, 
ut gradually io cresſrd in quickneſs and force. 
M Many perſons can go:ovito fur hundred, 
8 6 at one Hang; ide; anne 3. 
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o that adding Chap. V. on the regimen adapt- 
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ith a little more attention; than ar 5 8 | 


ach the moſt important to the reader, in fo 
uch that were there nothing elſe new, or 


xperience, ſolemnly aver that it is 2lmoſt in- 
and makes à proper eſtimate of, eee 


ore particular. iſt. The motion to the 2, 

aſt and downwards though really two mo- 

ions, Lonly conſider; as one 3 but, the one 
downward is by; moch the ſtrougeſl. 2d. 
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the beſt 1 is to leave off W arms 


parts of tincture of. cantharides, and after. 
wards well rubbed with the fleſh bruſh. The 


lowing very important caſe and obſet'vations 
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or lower limbs be painfully tired. Aby. When 
a perſon cannot ſtand, it may be uſed fitting; 
but in this caſe, the lower limbs and back 
ſhould be rubbed ſeveral times a day with 
ſtrong camphorated ſpirit, ſix parts, and two 


tincture in the proportion of two may inflame 
too much, it therefore may be leſſened-. A 
long courſe of Cy ny be of 1 in fv 1 
4 caſe... 't 1 

Before the adde l i are re · 
queſted to turn to page 66 and proceed to the 
end of the ſection, and then return to the fol- 


upon it. The reader will have obſerved that 
1 adviſe, page 73 the lead exerciſe to be omit. 
ted in fevers; colds, coughs; &c. till the ſymp- 
toms be abste. . 

I have in the -ſame. page mentioned the 
general ſtate of my health; I will "now add, 


5 that in laſt March; as in ſeveral ſprings of for- fr 
mer years, I deſiſted from the exerciſe, on ac- 


count of a cough, which E had every reaſon to 
believe to be gonty. It being mitigated by the 
means mentioned page 2 4 was ſuddenly, 


n 8 1 and q 
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and withaut aay warning, ſeiged witi am ex- 
goiſite, and fixed pain, conſiderably below the 
egion ofthe kidneys, which was, within a few 
hours, followed by a delirium, and a temporary 
Lally of che left fide. + The phyſician who at- 
ended me, Dr. Paterſon, juſtly, l believe, judg- 
ed ĩt to be a gouty tranſlation. Ge 

.. Remarks... l have for near forty e 
ſabja to gouty pains, in my great toes, ancles 
and inſteps, but have never been able to fix it 
in any of thoſe parts, owing, I ſuppoſe to want 
of ſtrength in the conſtitution; to depoſit it 
in thoſe remote organs. Hence l account 
why: I have: been ſeverely and dangerouſly 
affected by it-in- my bead, my lungs; my ſto- 
mach, bowels, and in the lower part of my 
back. Theſe: attacks have been ſeldom. more 4 
than once a year but the very alarming 
ſymptoms of delirium and palſy occurred only 
four years ago and lately, and thoſe ſubſidecl 
in a feẽ days; and 4 firmly e eee 
ſymptoms recurring ſo ſeldom, proceeded 
from che uſe of the leads, and I am inclined 
to think, though I cannot venture to aver, 
chat 1 micht have eſcaped- the gttack in m 
back, greg mor bees the chops Ie of. 
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but, having an indiſpenſably neceſſary jour 


weeks,” and the painful weaknefs of my back 
| continuing to. a conſiderable degree, I propoſ h 


What 1 have remarked elſe where, I have every 
reaſon to believe that many thouſands in 


"the" moſt part, to increaſe of luxury; though 
know fome remarkable exceptions to the con- 
trary, Where perſons temperate and ſober, 


wi 
- Whilſt — wy Jogos of p Pain, 


or gouty affection, I always abſtained from the 
exerciſe, doubtful What might be its effect, 


ney of many hundred miles to take in à fer 


ed to my phyſician to hazard the experiment, 
and now (April 3d, 1799,) find the complaint 
yielding; Toy in; A few re after it nm 
cakes” if: lu 

Wnül 1 [ Way © phyſician at Bath, and from 


Great Britain and its dependencies, labour 
under rheumatiſims;: gout and palſy in various 
degrees and complications and that theſe diſ· ei 
eiſes are becoming more frequent, owing, for 


have yet been ee to one or other! fn: 
"OP Mb. ref 

It is aloully Shows the 1 chen 
e and gouty patients become not mereh 
cripples; but not a few: from incurable con 
1 of _ Jene are es to a miſer me 
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A 
lle ſtate of decripitude for years; and 1 
jink ſuch might have been my ſlate, if I had 
ot prevented it by the lead exerciſe. We 


prtitude to make the leaſt effort to move the 
ained part; it is known alſo, that many 
heumatic and gouty perfons have ſcarcely 
ny interval of eaſe between one ſit and ano- 


he joints muſt follow. It is however my 


oyſelf; 1 fear however few will follow my 
xample. But if the fear of pain, in any con- 
derable degree, ſhall deter ſuch ſufferers from 


hem to begin the uſe of them, gently at firſt, 


aſe it is likely it will bring the fit ſooner 


her fit may be ſuſpended, or at leaſt rendered 


- 
— — — . — 8 
E 4 


now that few perſons in pain have ſufficient 


her, and that contraction and decripitude-of 


. — th 
» + " 
- 


luty, as an honeſt man, to confeſs that I never 
vas bold enough to recommend the experi- 
ent I have now, for the firſt time, made on 


ene wing the uſe of the leads as l have done; yet 
regard to their future comfort will induce 


yen before the pain be totally gone; not only 


nd more completely to an end: but alſo by 
reſtoring the parts earlier to the uſual degree = 
f Rirength, and pliancy, the, return of ano= 


eſs ſevere: it is, 1 believe, the moſt certain 
means s of en 2 mogerate uſe of their 
| | mds. 3 
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1 
limbs; Medical men know that there is an 
intimate connection between paiaful diſgaſea 
and the oppoſite ſtate of pal/y in which both 
ſenſe and the power of niotion are loſt; and 
how many miſerable beings are there who ſur 
vive for years in this Half dead ſtate; whi 
had they uſed this exerciſe with due deln 
rance, migtit have totally eſcapd it! 
Upon Chap. IV. there do not occur to n 
any other additional remarks, encept that ib 
females in the lower ranks of life are too. fon 
<a z very ſerious evil. 
Chap. V. contains nN dak 2dmbdici 
reſpecting the management of the rifing ge! 
| ration, originally | drawn ap, and ee 
rowed from the work of 4 German 4h f 
hs the benefit of my grandchildren. 
Chap. VI. ſome of my readers; may be. 0 
"I e 1.haye been unneceſſarily e 
rit in my remarks. on the rſt. ſe&ion b 
if there be any to faſtididus, let them: 


k the: inputation of ae delicacy, as not TE wp 
ue wh the ner aigr en of Marne. | 
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. This little, work LS, ebe cg treo on 
3 mended by, Profeſſor 5 of Waden. ol 
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In the ad ſection of this Chapter, I omitted 


take notice of a curious, and indeed an uſe- 
ad, aſcertained by the ingenious Dr. In- 


jerty connected with vegetation: for it has 
een found by repeated experiments, that all, 
rowing vegetables, or even when ſeparated 
om the earth, ſo long as they are expoſed to 


f an air, or gas, purer than the atmoſphere we 
reathe; and which by later chemiſts (who have 
tally changed chemical phraſeology) is term- 
d oxygene ; but after ſunſet, there is, by a won- 
erful proceſs of nature, a large proportion of 
pure and noxious. gas, now am azotic. 
chaled from thoſe very vegetable. 
From this extraordinary eee 1 
all offer a few dN and owes 
ions *. 15 FSH 

ite. The a; 150 out the a4. 
antage of delicate and invalid perſons 


oa 4 5 1 


tis 


ſed, may conſult a eee * a r 
ious: __— in, TO 
noon, 


;nhouſe ; viz. that there is a wonderful pro- 


he light of the ſun, diſcharge a large quantity 


ing their exerciſe r one after- | 
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n00n, in hady places; becauſe then and thets 


_ cially in hot countries, and in hot weather; 
aud rhis wy” conjecture is confirmed by theſe 


2 ing che night; and the ſubſtquent deſcent d 
Narr r | 
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the oxygeve exhalation moſt abounds f. 
"+dily. Many years before l peruſed Dr. tngin- 
houſe's Experiments, I deemed the night ait 
to be noxious; but f. then attributed it ta 
the dew fung eopioully after ſunſet, | eſpe- 


Experiments: for the impure exhalations dur 
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ing or bed-chambers ; and I am perſuaded 
hat, in Scotland, and Ireland eſpecially, poor 


ock of potatoes in their confined huts, where 
the whole family is crowded together. 


emarks on the remaining Chapters ;, the in- 
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derſons are injured by Keeping their winter 


Having finiſhed my obſervations on the 
hapters which relate more immediatety to 
egimen, 1 ſhall not extend this Preface, ll. 
eady too long, by offering, any preliminary 


ention and ſcope will be ſufficiently evident 
d the intelligent readers; and 1 ſincerely be- 
ve, and do moſt car neſtiy Hope, chat this 

tle treatiſe will be found to he an uſeful | 


mecum, to all who Hall. Ad to, wn it | | 
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Of the Animal Occonomy.. 


HE human body is indeed fearfully and 

wonderfully made, and the more per- 
fectly its frame is underſtood, the more exalt- 
ed will our ideas be of the infinite wiſdom 
and power of our Almighty Creator. The 
imperfect ſketch I ſhall here give, will render 
the following Eflay on ! more intelli 
gible and fatisfactory. 

The functions, or offices 67 the Ubszan 
body, have generally been divided into ths 
Vital, Natural and Animal; but this divi- 


fion is imperfect, though it way” "RE fok 


the preſent purpoſe. + 

§ I. The Vital function is oetfcirmed Pert 
by the action of the Heart, placed in the ceri- 
tre of the body, from which are ſent certain 
hollow tubes or veſſels, which, as they proceed 
to the different parts of the body, become gra- 
tally ſmaller, until they become inviſible to 
2838 e 
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the naked eye: by them is conveyed a large 
quantity of blood, and other humours from 
the heart, for various purpoſes, but chiefly, of 
diſtributing nouriſhment; another ſet of veſlels 
convey the humours back again to the heart, 
and this continued progreſs is termed cir cula, ion; 
being a conſtant motion, more or leſs ſtrong or 
weak, quick or flow, of which we judge by the 
motion of the heart, or the pulſe at the wriſt, 
Another part of the vital function is per- 
formed by the Lungs, which, reſembling a bel 
lows, receive and diſcharge the ſurrounding 
air conſtantly, Theſe functions are, termed 
vital, as abſolutely neceſſary to ſuſtain life; 
for when the heart ceaſes to move or contract, 
and the lungs to receive air, we die. 
8 IL Ihe natural pies conſiſts of ſeveral 
ts. 
4 iK. Of cheering or grinding the ſolid part 
of the food ; ; 2d, Of ſwallowing or conveying 
it into the ſtomach; zduly, Of digefting or 
forming it into nouriſhment; 4thly, Conveying 
it by innumerable canals or tubes to the heart, 
and from thence, inthe courſe of thecirculation, 
to eyery part of the body ; Sthly, In diſcharg: 
ing into different cavities of the body, various 
" Baum" as the ſpittle, the gaſtfic N the 
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rl! Fen: "= bile, 
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bile, &c; and Sthly, To Aiſchargeout of the body 
ſuch parts of it as are become uſeleſs, and if 
retained, would be hurtful; ſuch are the bow- 
els, kidneys, but above all, an infinity of very 
ſmall veſſels, which open into the mouth, 
throat and lungs, and on every part of the 
ſurface of the body. It will appear hereafter 
how great is the importance of perſpiration to 
health, it amounts to ſeveral pounds in twenty- 
four hours; and when it becomes ſenſible, it 
is termed ſweat. | 

Wonderful indeed is the me chanilm — 
which fluids of very different natures are ſe- 
parated from the blood, and diſcharged into 
different cavities of the wy , for manifold 
purpoſes. _ .. 

As the gomach i is an organ of very great 
importance, eſpecially in regimen, I ſhall give 
a flight ſketch of it. It is a capacious bag, 
muſcular, or capable of contracting its dimen- 
Gon, very ſenſible, and eaſily affected by any 
thing that acts upon its nerves, agreeably or 
diſagreeably. Thus a morſel of reliſhing food, 
or a ſpoonful of wine, will produce a pleaſing 
feeling, whilſt a grain of a certain powder will 
create ſickneſs, vomiting and great diſtreſs. 
ti is therefore placed as the centinel over the 

7 * a | whole 


4 
whole body, to examine, and receive or reject 
what may be wholeſome or hurtful; hence 
Van Helmont rn it was the ſeat of the 
(+ | 

It is empty about ſeven hours after a din- 
ner meal; but ſome foods remain longer than 
others, and therefore are ſaid to be leſs digeſt. 
ible; and the ſooner a meal is digeſted, the 
ſooner a ſenſe of hunger comes on. A Mexican 
digeſts ſo rapidly, that he is in danger of faint- 
ing if he faſts longer than three hours, and yet 
many can bear to faſt for days. Its ſympathy 
with the heart and brain is great, for a glaſs 
of wine will remove lowneſs AN fainting al. 
moſt inſtantly. | _ il 

Some perſons have enormous appetites, the 
Roman Emperor Maximin ate a20lbs. of meat 
at a meal; and yet ſome err in ood 
health' eat very little. 

S III. The animal functiont, ſuch as ſeeing, 
hearing, ſmelling, taſting, feeling, and the va- 
rious motions of the body, which are perform. 
ed by different organs, as the brain, the 
nerves, and a very great number of muſcles, 
the chief of which is the heart, by whoſe, pow- 
er millions of motions are carried on in the 
body, whether we are awake ear ob 1 bw 

; " 7 
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By means a the brain and nerves, there is 
2 wonderful connection and correſpondence - 
between the diſſerent organs, eſpecially the 
ſtomach, the heart and the brain, which is 
termed /ympathy, and as this aſtoniſhing facul- 
ty is moſt diſcernible when the body is diſ- 
ordered ; 1 ſhall explain it by a few examples 
taken from its diſeaſed ſtate. Thus, if any 
fooddiſagrees with the ſtomach, the head-aches, 
or there is a ſenſe of faintneſs at the heart: 
head-ache may produce faintneſs at the heart, 
and ſickneſs at tomach; gravel in the kidneys 
often produces vomiting ; : innumerable in- 
ſtances might be given. Sympathy is intended 
as a warning to us to attend to, and remove 
as ſoon as poſſible, what might ſoon n 
th, and even life itſelf. 

What is health? Various have deen the 
cientific definitions of health, but none would 
de more ſuitable and intelligible than the fol- 
owing. The ſimpleſt view of it is our being 
ree from thoſe ſympathetic feelings of the 
ff body, which are diſagreeable or painful in any 
legree, and conſequently make us diſinclined 
o, or unfit for, performing with eaſe and ala- 
rity, thoſe duties or offices our great Creator has 
eien us to diſcharge to ourſelves or others, - 

; 33 There 
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_ twixt the conſtitution of a 5 man and 


1 2 
There are various degrees of what may be d 


termed relative health, ſcarcely what may be Nc 


called abſolute; for at the inſtant we think i a 
we are in the moſt perfect health, there may le 
be a cauſe ſecretly acting in ſome part of the i: 
body, which may ſoon' diſorder the whole, Nc 
and deſtroy life itſelf. How many are there, t 


who from apparently perfect health, fink ſud. e: 


denly into the arms of death: an awful ad. 

monition to us, to be conſtantly prepared for a 

the great and inevitable event, by anxiouſly tl 
reconciling ourſelves to that Great Being, in d 
whom we live, move, and have our being. g 
Let us therefore ſeize the moment of health 

to diſcharge this moſt important of all duties; 2 
and not defer it to the hours of ſickneſs and 

of ſorrow, when all the faculties of the ſoul are ff 
languid or Nene and very unkit to wn is 


the great work. tl 
Beſide thoſe circumſtances which conſtitute þ 

general health, each perſon has what may be 
termed a particular conſtitution, called bi c 
phy ſiologiſts, temperament, upon which curiouſ v 
ſubject, I ſhall make a few remarks. tl 

The moſt careleſs obſerver muſt have re 

-marked, that there is a manifeſt difference bel fl 
p. 


delicati 


7 
delicate woman, between a perſon of a florid 
complexion, and another of a pale fallow 
aſpect; a corpulent perſon, and one that is 

WH lean : and it is manifeſt that the ſame regimen 

in health cannot be ſuited to theſe different 

Wl conſtitutions, any more than the ſame medical 


treatment can be effectual in e their dif- 
eaſes. 


Authors mention a variety of temperaments, 
and are very minute in the deſcription of 
them; my plan requires I ſhould be ſhort: I 
divide them only into five ; 'the firm, the ſan- 
guine, the delicate, the phlegmatic and the dry. 

iſt, The firm is r amps; vy firm vel, 
and a robuſt frame, © . 

2dly, The delicate is marked by a flender 
frame and quick feelings on flight cauſes; it 
is oppoſite to the former, and may be termed 
the ner vous; in advanced * they ſometimes 
become corpulent. 

zdly, The /anguine is known by a florid 
complexion, eſpecially in early life, and after- 
wards ends, ſometimes 1 in the . mene 
the 4th temperament. | 
' qthly, The phlegmatic or lax, NED bpb 
fleſh being looſe and ſpongy, and the c- 
W Pale and ſallow. 


8 othly; The 
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thly, The dry, or arid, is known by the 
frame of the body being lean and ſpare, and 
the complexion generally of a dark brown. 
In a former treatiſe *, I have entered more 
fully into a conſideration of other circumſtances 
reſpecting the ſtate of the vital, natural and ani- 
mal functions, and the diſeaſes to which each 
temperament is peculiarly ſubject; but at the 
ſame time remarked that the propenſities to 
theſe conſtitutional diſeaſes may be counteracted 
by a careful attention to regimen; which, with 
the changes that naturally happen at different 
periods of life, make a conſiderable alteration 
in the temperament itſelf, as I have inſtanced 
in the caſe of the celebrated Dr. Howard. 
| The ancients ſuppoſed that certain diſpoſi- 
tions of mind were connected with the dif- 
ferent temperaments, and the obſervation is 
not without foundation. Hence, too many 
perſons are inclined to offer this as an apology, 
for their errors of temper and conduct. It is 
true that there is a great variety of diſpoſitions 
» Phileſophical Sketch of che Natural Hiſtery of the 


Human Body and Mind, ſald by Dilly in the Poultry; 
London: | T9 thoſe who wiſh to underſtand this e 
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in human nature, many of them immoral or 
;tious; which being conſtitutional, are palliat- 
das being irreſiſtible; but they all proceed from 
-rror of education, or the crime of ſelt-indul- 
pence. Reſponſibility muſt always be in pro- 
portion to the degree of reaſon given us by 
he Great Author of every good and perfect 
rift, What in a child is only corrigible by 
rod, in a rational adult may be a heinous 
rime. An uncontroulable propenſity to cer- 
ain paſſions is a miſerable fubterfuge, no leſs 
bject than impious; it is to ſay, * Iam a 
rute, and not à reaſonable being, I follow 
aſtinct, and renounce all claim to reaſon; my = 
xctions govern me, and not I my actions.“ 
To victory over our prevalent infirmities 
nd ſins; heaven is promiſed, (ſays Dr. Clark,) 
Jad on the conqueſt, we ſtake not only our | 
J Future, but even our earthly happineſs.” “. 9 
„have (Preface) explained tke term ſtimu- 4 
s ant, and ſhall now apply it in a wi of view, 
somewhat different: GHOLTD 
be Every organ of the body ms its ane 
y; Hulus, by which it is excited or forced to per- 
orm its proper office. Thus the bulk and 4 
eat of the; blood- is its natural ſpur or ſtim . 1 
„by Which it is urged: to contract "ys + 
1 an Py” '* 
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and preſs forward, its contents into the large 
arteries; air is the ſtimulus of the lungs; food 
of the ſtomach; light of the eye; ſound of 
the ear; odorous bodies of the noſe; ſapid 
bodies of the organs of taſte; and all palpable 
bodies of the organs of feeling, or touch. 

It is worthy of obſervation, that all the or. 
gans are not equally affected by the ſame ti. 
muli: A glare of light, for inftance, does not 
offend the ear, nor ſtrong: ſounds the eye; 1 
ſolution of emetic tartar, will not affect the 
eye, but create ſickneſs of the ſtomach ; and 
air and blood will diſturb-this organ, though 
they are the natural ſtimuli. af: the "_ and 


Health is oben affected, if ent is not a pro. 
per proportion between the * and their 
natural ſtimuli. , + 5 

A gluttonous meal diſtreſſes the ſtomach; 
exceſs of ſtrong drink diſorders both the 
beart and the brain; and air, which a;perſor 
of ſound lungs can breathe with eaſe; will dif 
turb an aſthmatic perſun. 

The feelings of the organ may be either t to 
- Sreatinr depraved; I ſhall give a few inſtance 
The longings of pregnant women are gene 
1 abſurd, often vexatious. I knew a We 

| m 
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man in this ſtate, who longed for a pair of her 
neighbours filver candleſticks: their averſions 
are ſometimes equally whimſical. All the or- 
gans are liable to be affected in a peculiar man. 
er. Some cannot bear a ſtrong light; others 
annot ſee in a weak light; this is termed night 
dlindneſs; and ſome are ſaid to emit from 
heir eyes a luminous ſplendour, ſo as to be 
ible to read in the dark, as it is ſaid of Caius 
arius, e and the celebrated Julius 


4 Scaliger. | 
r The ſenſe of Wanne is ſometimes depraved. 
ft celebrated German Profeſſor was much diſ- 


reſſed by ſounds, ſcarcely audible by others. 
Some ſmells are very offenſive to certain per- 
ons, as all perfumes; whilſt putrid ſmells are 
rrateful to others; as is train oil, and rancid 
at, to the Greenlanders. | 
Depravity of taſte is not unfrequent. The 
arum, prepared of the putrid livers of fiſhes, 
ras deemed an extraordinary delicacy by 
he ancient Romans, as is the caveer by the 
Ruſſians ; the Eſquimaux prefer putrid fim; 
nd ſome natives of India cannot 1 eggs 7 
nleſs' they are rotte. | 
The ſenſe of feeling has allo its gogularities 
nd „ © The celebrated Ann of Auſ- 
4730557 „ 


tria could not fleep in any ſheets coarſe; 
than thoſe of cambric; ſome perſons cannat 
bear the touch of velvet; others of the downy 
peach; and I knew che captain of a- ſhip of 
war, to whom the touch of hair was into. 
lerable. 
There is alſo an interval ſenſe of feeling 
which has ſome relation to the ſenſe of touch, 
but which is more diverſified: as every. organ 
ſeems to have a ſenſation peculiar / to. itſelf 
As theſe ſenſations are in ſome too great, in 
others too weak, and in others depraved, thi 
circumſtance contributes very much to. form 
a difference of temperament, and even in the 
9 of health nt. 
There is but a very thin ourdtion betweet 
2 pleaſant and a painful ſenſation, and is 
many reſpects they are rather relative that 
poſitive; thus a man of callous nerves, or who 
has blunt feelings, is not affected by ſtimuli 
which would be painful to a delicate woman. 
Firmly believing, as I do, i in the immateris 
lity; of the ſovl, contrary to the opinion of 
very celebrated philoſopher ; 1 am, however 
of opinion, that our faculties, tempers, ane 
diſpoſitions are (in A manner HOOP! incom 
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prehenſible * us in our finite ſtate,) i intimate- 
y connected with our bodily temperaments ; ; 
nd that every faculty of the mind is equally | 
diſpenſed to both ſexes : | my experience has 
been confirmed by a late ingenious traveller 
into Africa, that the fair ſex far exceed us in 
benevolence and goodneſs of heart; ; and, from 
a long and extenſive knowledge of the world, 

can aſſert that the apparent ſuperiority of 
zur ſex, in other mental accompliſhments, pro- 
eeds entirely from difference of education. 


hi It would, however, be unfair to form an 
ruleſtimate on this head, from what we remark 
then ſocieties highly poliſhed. _ . 


But among barbarous nations, where the 
ninds of both ſexes remained equally tobulæ 
aſa, we are told by Tacitus, that the Ladies 
ften ſhared the moſt reſpectable offices of the 
ate: in ſhort, they were privy counſellors, mĩ- 
iſters of ſtate, propheteſſes, prieſteſſes, doc- 
reſſes, ambaſſadreſles ; and ſometimes led a ar- 
mies to battle. | | 
1 am the more inclined to credit this pio. 
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14 
wielding a ſceptre, our Queen Elizabeth has 
not been much exceeded by any of her male fuc- 
ceflors ; not to metitibn the Queen of Sheba, 
Zenobia, Boadicea, and the late Thaleſtris of 
the north —_ 8 

I have long been of opinion, that Aſchimina 
tion of natural. character (for moſt of the 
members of poliſhed locieties are childreti of 
art) ſeems to depend chiefly on the differen 
ſtates of the nervous ſyſtem. * 

If this bypotheſis be well founded, it will ac: 
count for many phenomena i in human nature, 
and many of the incidents of human life 
Why, i in domeſtic government, for inſtance 
in one family, a tyrannical blockhead rule 
with deſpotic ſway over a wife, who has tet 
times his underſtanding, and merit; why in 
another, a petulant vixen domineers, over het 
paſſive Jerry Sneak, and the grey- Mare is the 
better horſe ; or why the general, by his ele 
vation, has deprived the ſervice 6f a gou 
drill ſergeant: in the affairs of State; why 
the Statiſtical Baronet, has been ſupercede 
17 by 1 the Lordly Apriculturiſt ?—Or why ! P01 
| . why ?—Or why let the Crown Lawyet 
Nl Wk important inuendoh, if the 
* ut theſe. Wy" dangerous topics fat 
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15 
animadverſion in theſe times; and may by 
ſome be deemed as proofs of perverſion of the 
nervous ſyſtem, and correſpondent derange- 
ment of intellect. But I am too old to viſit 
Botany Bay; where l do hot. however, ſuſpect 
that | ſhould be much a loſer, by ſpending the 
ſhort remainder of my days, among ſeditious 
mal-contents and convicted felons; for of the 
country I ſhould leave behind me, it may be 
truly ſaid, that the whole head is fick, and the 
whole heart faint, and from the ſole of the foot, even 
to the head, there is no  Joungne]t | in it, but r 
and bruiſes, and purifying ſores *. 

Having been long . that I poſſeſs 
a true. political genius, and being a zealous 
Jover of my country, and a flaunch patriot, 
had [ the honour of a ſeat in the lower houſe 
of Parliament, I mould make my firſt coup 
d eſſay of public eloquence, by moving an ad- 
dreſs to the throne, expatiating on the ſuperi- 
or advantages the. nation would. derive from | 
a female miniſtry, having long had in my 
eye ladies enough to fill every department of 
2 54 55 with Ability, | ee and 
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Of Frods and Drinks. 


As from the nature of the human body, 

it is every moment loſing a part of its Nin 
ſubſtance, by one evacuation or another ; ; fo Wot 
it was abſolutely neceflary, that thoſe wants 
ſhould be ſupplied by proper materials, known 
under the terms of foods and drinks, to di. 
tinguiſh them from medicines, which reſtore 
health when loſt, and Poiſons * which deſtroy it 
or life itſelf. 

Qur Almighty and Benevolent Creator, 
hath: given to all the animal creation, the ap. 
petites of hunger. and thirſt, by which they 
are impelled to ſeek, and uſe, the means neceſ- 
ſary to reſtore thoſe parts which have been 
loſt by the exerciſe of the different function 
of the body. 

T he deſire of preſerving life by theſe means, 
is a wonderful faculty, termed inſting, which 
being rarely tranſgreſſed by the brutal part of 
the creation, they are therefore ſubject to few 
diſeaſes; whilſt man, reaſoning man, becoming 
| gradually. the child of art, and the ſlave of ha- 

bit, is perpetually viola ting the laws of inſtinct, 
8 | And 


7 
and thereby brings vppo himſelf: 4 multiplicity 
of diſcaſes, Thy 


1 14 * 


Sold Foadi... 
Y Wi wovatititie this ſubject we ould calls 


into the account, the ner and R * 


our foods and drinks. 
| § I. Quantity of Fuodt. We follow inſlinck, 


if we take food when incited by hunger ;. but 


he vicious refinements. of civil life are a bar 


o our following nature in this reſpect; we eat 


hen we are not hungry, and we drink when: 


ve are not athirft ; and thus we are perpe-- 


ally laying up the cauſes. of future di ſeaſes, 


plies can be proportioned to our wants. 
Whatever therefore be the itrength! of con- 
itution, or the degree'of health, 4 earneſtly” 
ecommend the following rules. 


only that they may he well grinded and divided 
dy the teeth, but fintimately mixed with, and: 
oftened by the ſaliva or ſpittle, which is a: 


rene 


ally. poured =, * Stir 
all wels. 4 | n V * 


ſtomach Ni 1 of + 


dy neglecting the only rule by which our ſup- 


1ſt, That all folid foods 3 not: 


great inſtrument of digeſtion, when joined! | 
vith the liquor termed lymph, which is perpe-- 


# 


TELLS _ ON 18 3 : 
2dly, It will be a good general rule, to leave 
off before we have a ſenſe of fulneſs in the ſto. 
mach ; becauſe from the heat of the ſtomach, 
the quantity of humours poured into it, and 
of air diſcharged from the foods, the bulk of 
the meat is much increaſed ; hence, à very full 
meal produces uneaſineſs, ſickneſs, vomiting, 
- purging, and ſometimes even death. 
This caution is neceffary to every perſon, Ml. 
but eſpecially fo to thoſe who are indolent Ml. 
delicate and invalid; not only becauſe their 
_ digeſtive powers are generally weak, but their 
conſtitutions are liable to be oppreſſed by a 
overload of nouriſhment. The evils ariſing 
from exceſs in this way are much more. hurt 
ful to health than is commonly ſuſpected 
for ſo far is a ſparing meal from being inji 
rious, that it is the beſt means of preventing 
diſeaſe. Hence the extreme abſurdity of pre 
'fing perſons to eat and drink, under the pre 
tert 'of n or en dt. 45 | 
5 (OP t 
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- vations may here ariſe on che folg 
points. | 
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the moſt digeſtible, nutritive, and wholeſome; 
2dly, Of animals, whether butcher's meat, 
fowl or fiſh, of theſe young or old, fat or lean, 
freſh or pickled, are moſt eligible as ordinary 
food; 3dly, What is the beſt method of 
dreſſing them, for the preſervation of health. 

Thoſe who have read the introduction with 
due attention will eaſily perceive how difficult 
it will be to anſwer ſuch queſtions, with pre- 
ciſion or complete ſatisfaction, on account of 
difference of temperament. 

I ſhall firſt make ſome general ain 

Much greater errors are committed by im- 
proper quality, than exceſs in quantity of food; 
a glutton may indeed wear out his conſtitu- 
tion, even by plain ſimple feeding”; but he 
will do it much ſooner, and more effectually, 
by what is termed living well, or luxuriouſly. 

The human body has a wonderful faculty 
of accommodating itſelf to circumſtances and 
cuſtoms. This is evident from what travellers 
tell us of the foods of different nations. What 
is familiar and grateful to the ſavage, as I for- 
merly obſerved, would: be loathſome to refin- 
ed and luxurious Europeans; yet from Joſe- 
phus' s-account of the ſiege of Jeruſalem, and 
ma 95 other ſtories of ſimilar - diſtreſs, we 
e Aas N know | 
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know that hunger and thirſt will ſurmount 
the ſtrongeſt prejudices and averſions. 

li therefore earneſtly recommend to the bon 
vi vant, that refteting on the effe ck of dire 
neceſſity, to which all may be ſubject, he alay 
gradually learn to practiſe ſelf. denial in this 

and other reſpects; for nothing embitters life, 
and impairs health, more than exceſſive indul- 
gence of appetites and paſſions. Set 

By the term dige/tible is meaned what is 

moſt ealily prepared by, and ſooneſt diſcharg- 

ed from, the ſtomach, if converted into ao 

fome nouriſhment. Here it may be obſerve d, 

that the foods moſt eaſily digeſted muſt be 

moſt wholeſome; becauſe they not only impoſe 
leſs labour on the ſtomach, but on the ca 
tution in general. 

I have repeatedly made experiments on, my- 

ſelf. After ſwallowing a full meal of duck. or 

gooſe; leſs digeſtible than any other food to 
me, after it had been in the ſtomach about an 
hour, I became heavy, liſtleſs, drowſy and 
diſtreſſed, I felt - myſelf. hot and. reſtiefs, aud 
the-pulle feveriſh.' But | felt no ſuch effects 
in any conſiderable degree, from a ſparing: 
meal of chicken, an egg, or of vegetables 


| alone. Heve 1 it occurs to mark, that had 1 
4  WOuA | continued | 
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ontinued day after day a full meal of rich, 
highly ſeaſoned ſtimulating food, with even 
a moderate proportion of ſtrong drink, theſe 
liſtreſſing ſymptoms would have been renew- 
2d, an habitual fever would have been pro- 
duced, the health deſtroyed, and the conſtitu- 
tion gradually worn out; or if a real fever 
ad not cut off the thread of life ſuddenly, a 
low diſeaſe would have had the ſame termi⸗ 
nation 

The habitual epicurean and wine-vibber, 
annot be faid to be ever cool; the remains 
of the yeſterday's exceſs continue to the ſuc- 
ceding day, through a diſturbed night; and 
is artificial fever, and other nenn are re- 
newedl by the next meal. | 
Is this the courſe of life worthy of a ra- 
ional aid reſponſible'being!!! He thereby 
unfits himfelf for performing the duties of his 
ſtation with vigour, diligence and preciſion, 
for all ranks have their afligned'offices in life) 
his head is never clear, his underſtanding al- 
ways clouded; he miſemploys much precious 
ime; and in fine, he is guilty of indirect 
" Wicide, by curtailing (for 1 am not a pre- 
deſtinariati) a life which, by a different con- 
duct, might have been prolonged't. to àa com- 
ortable old age. 1 
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In 2 former treatiſe, l formed a table of the 
relative: digeſtibility: of foods, but Ino ſuf, 
pect it was more curious than uſeful ; becauſ 
it, was not ee. dee n PR" experi. 
ments. ar 
f iſt, [t 1 is amen to determine, in grerd 
animal foods, in a ſolid: form, ſcem. to be, | 10 
general, detained longer in the ſtomach than 
vegetables; and yet ſo far as I recollect, (for! 
have not the books at hand) and ſo far as ex 
periments, chiefly made on other animals, cat 
te concluſive, the contrary has, been the caſe; 
for it is found that certain vegetables have 
been retained longer, perhaps. by a wiſe pre 
viſion of nature; becauſe the juices of the aui 
mals being of à nature more ſimilar ta thoſe 
of the human body, and therefore more eafih 
aſſimilated with the, digeſtive liquors of the 
ſtomach, than thoſe of vegetables, are ſoone 
prepared. But after all the inferences that 
have been drawn, appeal muſt be made t 
our own perſonal experience; for Whateye 
fits moſt eaſily on the ſtomach ſhould be pre 
ferred, by thoſe whoſe digeſtion is not ſtrong 
From the manifeſt difference/in the ſtructure 

; of our ſtomach and bowels, compered'” wit 
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hoſe of 'graminivorous and granivorous ani- 
als, and of beaſts'of prey, who feed totally on 
animal food, it is evident that we require a very 
arge proportion of vegetables at our meals. 

I once dined in company with a ſchool- 
maſter, Who declared he had not for many 
ears taſted vegetables of any kind, even 
bread ; but his apparent ſtate of health did 
hot recommend the practicde. 
Vegetables may be divided into thoſe uſed 
in a green, and thoſe in a dry ſtate. It will 
de unneceſſary to 'enumerate them, as they 
are ſo well known; 1 ſhall therefore make : A 
few remarks on them. ; 

It is aſſerted, and I believe truly, that we 
re indebted to other countries and climates, 
for almoſt all our vegetable food and fruits. 
Our various kinds of cabbages, kails, and 
Walads, do not ſeem to be very digeſtible, even 
when corrected with onions and peppers; 
but they have their uſe, eſpecially in a dinner 
meal, by increaſing its bulk, and making leſs 
animal food neceffary. The roots we employ 
in food, are more ealily diſſolved in the ſto- 
mach, are more nouriſhing than the e 
ind are more grateful to the ſtomach. 

_of our — n oatmeal, batley 
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7 
and rye- meal, notwithſtanding the prejudices g 
of the Engliſh vulgar, are, as foods, more di. a. 
geſtible than flour of wheat; though to the 
Rout and laborious this is not an objection; Noi 
but often the reverſe, for obvious reaſons, cb 
Well fermented whited brown bread is pre. 
ferable to white, and biſcuit to either. Oat. 
meal-porridge, and flummery are more eligi. 
ble as breakfaſts and ſuppers, than tea, hot 
rolls and butter, eggs, cheeſe, and cold meats, 
In wine countries, grapes, green or dried, are 
2 frequent breakfaſt with bread. 

I am clearly of opinion, that even the ſtrong 
and laborious, cannot bear two full meals of 
animal food in one day, without impairing 
the health; "HOUR lt. the eden ter and deli 
cate. | 7 TY 

Adly, Toons e are generally deemed ic 
to be more digeſtible than old; but this is to he 
be doubted ; becauſe being [els ſtimulant, and Net 
in proportion as they are more infipid; they e 
do not promote the work of digeſtion ſo quick. 
ly, by acting on the nerves of OY ſtomach ol 
* powerfullxy. fl pre 

The animals wes for PID are of. ſo dit f 
1 a nature, that it is impoſſible to ſay he- 
* dutcher's s meat, fowl. or 6 pi are woe d di- 
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gelible; but upon the whole, I think fiſh 
are, becauſe: more ſoluble in the ſtomach, 

I am more decidedly of opinion that fat; 
oils, and butter, digeſt very ſlowly; though, 
the lean parts of fat animals are moſt 
palatable, nouriſhing and digeſtible; as the 
fatneſs of particular parts is a proof that the ani- 
mal was in health. By a ſtrange prejudice, 
moſt of the Scotch deprive themſelves of the, 
ſe of pork, a rich and wholeſome food. 

Freſh animal food is in general preferred ; 
o pickled, ſalted, or ſpiced ; and undoubtedly 
he latter is more ſtimulating; and a preju- 
lice has been entertained againſt the uſe of 
ſalted meats, on the ſuppoſition of their being. 
hiefly the cauſe of that dreadful diſeaſe, the 
ea-ſcurvy. But, though when long in the 
ickle, and when they become rancid or ruſty, 
hey may contribute; yet the want of green ve- 
getables is a more manifeſt cauſe; and we 
Ire indebted to the celebrated Captain Cooke: 
or the moſt important diſcovery, that the 
ch liſeaſe may be much alleviated, if not entirely: 
revented, by ventilation, cleanlineſs, changes 
if. f apparel, and fee ſupplies: of freſh, 
je- vater. u {1 ln Ll 77 5 397 
Ji. Ws ſmoked, 26d ices meats. SES 
e; 171 VE | We, | tainly, 
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tainly deprived of part of their nutritive 
Juices, and diſſolve leſs readily in the ſto- t 
mach; yet when uſed ſparingly with young t 
and infipid meats, and a great proportion of 
vegetables, they are not unwholeſome ; for. 
the Engliſh farmers live chiefly on bacon, and 
that often ruſty : and in North Britain it has, 
from time immemorial, been a cuſtom with 
the middling and lower ranks to live chiefly 
during winter and ſpring, on ſalted meaty, 
and falted fiſh; yet I do not find that th 
health of theſe people is impaired; becauſe 
they uſe a great proportion of green vegetz 
. bles, eſpecially potatoes, which have been: 
great acquiſition to 'theſe kingdoms; and 
would be more ſo, if they ſubſtituted potatoes 
for barley in their broths, not 'only as they 
are leſs expenſive, but require leſs fuel. 
With reſpect to the relative nutritive qua 
lities of foods, were it a part of my plan, a 
it is of the very philanthropic Baron Rum ford. 
to preſcribe a dietetic regimen for the poor; *l! 
I ſhould pay more regard to nutrition than a1 
digeſtibility ; but as my readers will not be off th 
that claſs, nutrition is ſo far from being an ob 
ject of important conſideration, that many evils 
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trition; thereby throwing into the conſtitu- 
tion a greater quantity of rich nouriſhment 
than it can bear without injury to health. 

proceed to make ſome remarks on cer- 
tain articles of food, ſauces, ſpiceries, pickles 
and preſerves. 

Butter is an article of luxury ; and it is the 
opinion of ſome, that it is a neceſſary ſauce _ 
for fiſh and vegetables: as to fiſh it ſeems to 
be unneceſſary, except thoſe which are ſalt 
and dried; with reſpect to vegetables which 
are Hatulent, a ſmall portion of it may be of 
uſe. Why it is deemed as a neceſſary ſauce 
for eggs. which. are a rich food, I cannot ac- 
count. But my flrongeſt objection to the uſe 
of butter ſq extravagantly, is in puddings, piĩes 
and paſtries, which are in truth unneceſſary 
additions to a full meal of animal food; as 
are cheeſe, jellies, preſerves and fruits; and 


which it would be more prudent to reſerve _ 


dither, for breakfaſt or ſupper. Butter has 
alſo much too large a ſhare in gravies and 
ſauces.z a little ſalt and water with the Juice of 
the meat, being more proper. - 

| Spices and Pickles. In proportion as 8 
is indulged, health is impaired; and abſurd 
n carry with them, by the wiſe 

8 D 2 diſpenſations 
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diſpenſa:i ions of providence, their own. pin 
ment. | 

Theſe ſpicy ſtimulants, by their 40100 on 
the nerves of the noſtrils, palate and ſtomach, 
deprave them, and incite us to deſire, and 
provoke the ſtomach to crave, more food than 
it can properly prepare; and ſend off into the 
conſtitution more nouriſhment haif prepared, 
than it can properly diſpenſe, thereby over. 
training the ſprings of life and health. 

I would remark, that if we cannot be con. 
tented without ftimulants of ſome kind, 
our own ſtimulating vegetables, as radiſhes, 
creſſes, muſtard, onions, &c. are much more 
ſafe than the foreign ſpices ; becauſe the lat- 
ter contain much of a "oy" hot, and almoſt 
cauſtic, Oil. £ 
- 4th. 1 (hall now diſcuſs the laſt qiieftion; viz, 
What is the beſt method of dreſſing our foods 
for the preſervation of health? The intention 
of preparing or drefling our foods is to ren- 
der them more grateful to the palate, and 
more eaſily convertible into nouriſhment b) 
the ſtomach; and 1 know no other rule by 
which its whleſeimcicly is -to be determined, 
| thin by being contented with one dim of ani 


mal 952. and that ſimply dreſſe. 
ee e Savage 
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Savages eat much of their foods undreſſed: 

the only dreſſing the Tartar gives his collop 

of horſe fleſh is by warming it between his 

own buttocks and his horſe's back; and the 

» Wcclebrated Mr. Bruce informs us, that in Abyſ- 

ſinia, their choice regale, at their public enter- 
tainments, is a ſtake cut from a live ox. 

But luxury has introduced a refinement in- 
to cookery which is certainly very injurious ; 
and this ſpirit of indulging in good eating 
pervades all ranks in ſociety. . 

The celebrated German miniſter Count Zin- 
zindorſ, who was deemed to be a political ora- 
e, retired frequently before dinner, into his 
ſtudy, under pretext of conſulting the na- 
ional welfare; but it was accidentally diſco- 
rered that he was only conſulting his cooks 
on the choice of a ſavoury ſauce: And a mi- 
iſter who governed this nation about thirty 
ears. ago was alleged ro be more convertant 
rith the art of preparing a ham gravy, than 
f managing the treaſury, How do our pre- 
ent miniſters employ themſelves in their clo- 
ts? They are the ſervants of the nation, and 
Dy eſponſible. 
It is certain that cookery ren Pe our foods 
10 ore palatable and digeſtible; . it is equal- 
8 HR I 
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ly true that, for reaſons already aſſigned, the 
more {imple i it is, the more conducive it is to 
health. | 11 | 5 f 
But the greateſt evil, not merely to the in: 
dividual, but to the community, is the mul. 
tiplicity of diſhes luxury has brought to the 
tables of the great, the wealthy, and the of: 
tentitious (who are often neither great nor 
wealthy) ſo that a great part of their ſuper: 
Avities is conſumed by their fervants, and the 
humble dependants of their ſervants ;- wh 
being thus pampered, above their natur 
rank, when they become houſe-keepe 
| themſelves, find they have acquired appe 
tites and habits, which are not well ſuited 
to their new and penurious ſtate of life 
Through this channel, partly, a luxurious ſpi 
Tit is gradually extended to the loweſt ranks 
whilſt the rage of imitating their neighbour: 
diffuſes it among thoſe of the middling ft. 
tion; and thus the peſtilential taint become 
univerſal. Whatever, therefore, a certal 
tribe of politicians may allege, the high pric 
of proviſions, and of other articles of privat 
expenditure, are more owing to the cav| 
now afcribed, than to the ſuppoſed: increaſe ( 
national! wealth; of which, however, beit 
4 | | a du 
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a dangerous malady, our {kilful miniſters are 
ſoon likely to cure'us, and happily reduce us 
to the parſimony, and the virtuous en 
of our N anceſtors. 


8 U. Liquid Food: 


Among. the liquid foods we may nn 
ſoups, broths, milk, cream, whey, chocolate, 
coffee, and tea. Liquid foods, being in ſome 
degree already prepared, are more eaſily con- 
verted into nouriſhment; yet ſuch is the ca- 
pricious ſtate of the ſtomach in many weak 
perſons, that meat roaſted or broiled is more 
eaſily digeſted by them than the liquid foods. 
This ſeems to be owing to the perverted ſtate 
of the ner ves of the mouth and ſtomach; and 
hence it: is that what is moſt grateful to the 
palate fits moſt eaſily on the ſtomach, and is 
more completely converted into good nou- 
riſhment; and it is for this reaſon that medi- 
cal men are often obliged to grant to their pa- 
tients, not what is beſt ſuited to the natute of 
their diſeaſe, but what eee to 
their vitiated appetites. 

In a future chapter I. thall, eint out ** 
great dane l Se of diet to young 
irt 8 * a | perſons, 
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perſons, and indeed through life, as the beſt 
means of preventing a luxurious appetite, 
which is a real misfortune to the individual, 
and a ſource of much calamity to ſocieties. 

Baron Rumford, in his excellent Eſſiy on 
the Cheapeſt Method of Feeding the Poor, has 
eſtabliſhed a uſeful fact: viz. That a per- 
ſon may lead a laborious life, and enjoy high 
health and full ſtrength, on vegetable food 
alone, when properly prepared. His third 
Eflay ought to be read by every claſs: by the 
wealthy, as it will point out cheap means of 
extending their charity to their poor neigh- 
bours; to the middling and lower ranks, to 
enable them to leſſen their houſehold: ex- 
pences, and to ſuſtain the heavy burdens in- 
curred by this ruinous war. I have always 

been of opinion that the Britiſh, the Engliſh 
eſpecially, conſume, or rather waſte, much too 
great a proportion of animal food, by which 
health is impaired, and life ſhortened. By a 


proper parſimony, in this reſpect, they may 


enlarge their charities, and, as the celebrated. 


Sterne adviſes, throw their” er and 
gouts to the poor.“ | = 11 


The Baron has confirmed me in | rea opi- 
at Fare long held: 1. Tat wei: 


a mere 


2 
2 mere vehicle for our foods, but that it has a 
wonderful power of aſſimilating and applying 
the nutritive parts of animals and vegetables. 
2dly. That the act of chewing well, and ſlowly, 
the ſolid part of a meal, contributes much to 
make it more noutiſhing. 3dly. That foods 
are more digeſtible and nutritive in propor. 
tion as they are palatable: But there is a dif. 


tinction to be made by the author of an effay 


on regimen, which could not come under the 


conſideration of the reſpectable Baron, as an 


cconomical philoſopher, viz. Whereas the 
ſimple ingredients which entered his meſſes 
were chiefly or totally vegetable, and limited 
in their quantity, they could not have the 
bad effects of a pound of ſolid, highly dreſſed, 

animal fobd; which affording a large propor- 


tion of rich and ſtimulating nouriſhment, and 


which, according to the vulgar adage, /icking 
longer 10 the ribs, puts the conſtitution to 
greater and more permanent exertions before 


it could be diſpoſed of as nouriſment; and 
thereby hurt the health by ſtraining the 


prings of life : repletion is Pp bane nr, 
cpicüreng and the glutto n 


The Baron, in his chapter on the Pleaſure if | 
Fain juſtly PO that if a glutton cam be 


made 


| 
| 
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made to gormandize during two hours, on 
two ounces of meat, it is certainly better for 
his health, than if he gave himſelf indigeſtion 
by eating two pounds within. the ſame time, 
The gratifications of life, if moderate, are not 
to be rejected, but enjoyed with gratitude; but 
as I am not by conſtitution 2 glutton, or by 
Habit an epicure, l have ever conſidered eating 
as the loweſt of the ſenſual gratifications ; but Hg. 
my greateſt objection to the indulgence of it is, 
that, from my obſervation, it ſeems more per- 
haps than any other of the ſenſual appetites, 0 
to increaſe the reſuctance of parting with life; 
a dreadful conkderation at the © NOAA of 


ev 
death. en 
A falmon's belly, Hellab Wen Yate, - 
Thy Doctor call'd, declar'd all help SR 1 th 
„ Mercy! eries Helluo, merey on my foul! Phi 
eee 0 
| Pork 


x "Minn ang 8 to be e to thi 
life alone (and it is with extreme pain I re 
mark, that the bulk even of the Chriſtia 
world live as if there were no other) to eat 
drink, and indulge ourſelves in the gratifica 
tion of every appetite would be the great ain 
of mankind, a few TIP philoſophers except 
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ed, with whoſe intellectual inveſtigations, dif. 
fipation and jollity would not ſo well accord. 
But as we are aſſured upon the beſt authority, 
and it is our intereſt firmly to believe, that 
there is a future and eternal ſtate of exiſtence; 
by. a reaſonable and reſponſible being, it ſhould 
be conſidered as our indiſpenſible duties fo to 
attach ourſelves to ſociety in this tranſitory 
ſtate, as that we may quit it with ſo little re- 
gret as to render the proſpect of the future 
at leaſt comfortable, if not delightful. « Many 
(ſays Dr. Young) derive pleaſure from pro- 
viding for many more days than they ſhall 
ever ſee; but not for thoſe that ſhall never | 
E 
So precarious is this life in every flage of it, 
chat a wiſe man will begin early to withdraw 
Whimſelf ſo far from his connection with it, as 
to place himſelf in a fort of middle ſtate be- 
tween this and the next; and not defer it to - 
almoſt the laſt hour; for he cannot aſſure 
himſelf that he ſhall not be one of the 50,000 
who ſhall Hot "WARY | to fee the light of a ano- 
mer diy. | 
1 have 5 4 remarked that nature, or ihe 
conſtitution, is endowed with certain inftinc- 
tive Pre faculties, by which it not only 
ſuggeits 0 
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gun the beſt means of preſerving health, 
and even of rectifying ſmall deviations or 
errors; but alſo, when theſe errors become 
diſeaſes, aſſiſt the phyſician, by . exciting cer. 


tain deſires or cravings for particular articles 


of food or drink, of which, on general Prin- 
ciples, he may not approve ; j but which expe. 
rience. ſhews to be beneficial : this more fre. 
quently happens in fevers, and thoſe diſeaſes 
which are termed nervous. 

Of the liquid foods mentioned above, ſome 
fit better on particular ſtomachs ;. and even 
milk, which is the beſt of them, ſometimes 
diſagrees. It is an excellent food for break. 


faſt and ſupper, with well fermented bread: | 


whey to the invalid is often preferable, being 
free from the curd:: cream , is. 0h. agg 
butter. 4 

Broths and ſoups . to Shi 1 invent. 
7 ed, partly to make leſs ſolid meat neceſſary, 
partly. as a fitter form of nouriſhment; for the 
ſick: as, to jellies made of the, [Suey parts 
of animals, there is not 2 more, impro- 


per food for weak ſtomachs, as being difficult 


of digeſtion ;... whereas jellies made, of fruits 


are inoffenſive and grateful - to the Romach. 


ny 


strong chocolate i is NN ape hen hut 
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when weak, it is much preferable to coffee or 
tea, which afford no nouriſhment. 

Tea, I decidedly pronounce to be a noxious 
article of food; for from long experience and 
ſtrict obſervation, I have found that the fre- 
quent and immoderate uſe of ſtrong tea, gra- 
dually weakens and undermines the conſtitu- 


the introduction of it into the Britiſh domi- 
nions (where more of this baneful weed is 
expended, than in all Europe beſide “) was 
a real calamity ; for in proportion as its uſe 
has become more general and frequent; I 
have juſt reaſon: to believe that many diſeaſes, 
eſpecially low fevers, hyſterical and hypochon- 
driacal, paralitic and dropſical diſeaſes are 
much more wen than i in former periods. 


t-. ln fach of the countries of 8 as the author has 


Y, viſited (Holland excepted) this faſhionable beverage is 


very little uſed : but Rill far leſs than in Britain. 


introduced into this kingdom. How careful ought perſons 


them the cuſtom of tea-drinking deſcended to others, ſo 
at at this day. there is not a pariſh pauper, ot a ſtraggling 


beggar, or or gipſey, who do not now regale themſelves with 
i twice a- Guy: 8 | 


tion, and thereby becomes a ſlow poiſon; and 


Tea drinking is one of the manifold evils faſhion has 


of ſuperior rank to be of ſetting bad examples l It was from 
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In the weſt of England, a poor widow: wo. 
man, a ſlave. to tea-drinking, with a' num. 
ber of young children, fed herſelf. and them 
almoſt with tea and a little bread, on pre- 
tence of ceconomy, and thereby reduced 
the whole family to a deplorable flate of 
weakneſs; and yet a, ſuſiciency of bread 
and milk. or cheeſe and ſinall beer, and 
even a bit of coarſe meat, would have been 
little more expenſive. There is reaſon to be- 
lieve that the celebrated Dr. Johnſon, em- 
bittered and ſhortened à valuable life, by the 
exorbitant uſe of tea ;-- yet. the Doctor was 
highly offended with another author, who 
juſtly reprobated the uſe of tea. I have ſeen 
this literary coloſſus ſwallow a large quantity 
of i it. As a proof how much tea has increaſed 
ſome diſeaſes we find that between the years 
1629 and 16. 37 there died of Dropſy, bne in 
tw enty- one, and between 7 34 and 1742 one 
in fourteen,” between 1629 and 1637. of Pally 
one in three, kundred and ſeven, and between 
4734 and 174 one in two hundred and ſeven- 
ty-eight. But as the expenditure of tei was 
not ſo great Afty-fix 1 Fears ago. by one half 
part as it is now, it may be truly eſtimated 
bs the Mrs: of b thaſe diſeaſes 1 
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L 


in the "fame: degree increaſed ; 2 lamentable 
conſideration! 


| To thoſe: who live well, that is, who eat | 


largely of high ſeaſoned meats, and are liberal 
in the uſe of ſtrong drinks, it is certainly 
leſs injurious ; but even te them the green 
teas eſpecially are hurtful, there being every 


_ wy "a Fry , CE 


green tea ſhrub'are-of ſo poiſonouſly acrid a 
nature, as to bliſter and ulcerate the hands 
of the perſons who are employed in preparing 
them for ſale: what then muſt be the noxious 
effects of the daily uſe of this herb on the de- 


allegation of its being dyed with verdigreaſe, 
be well or il: founded, we know there is-a claſs 


this claſs. 

The bad effects of tea are leffined T ger 
nd cream but many uſe it without either. Su · 
gar, Which faſhion has introduced, is a whole- 


ml; 


reaſon to believe that they have their colour | 
from verdigreaſe, Which is a rank poiſon; 
and it is well known, that the leaves of the 


licate coats of the ſtomach? But whether the 


of vegetable poiſons, and there is every - 
reafon to believe that yy kind of tea is of 


ſome and palatable addition to foods, and 
agrees better wich many ſtomachs than honey: Ih 
It is to be retirked, that ſugar makes a conſi- 
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derable portion of the nouriſhing part of ve. be 
getables; and that all the grains and fruits Wha 
which produce the various wines, beers, ci. be 
ders and perry, are more or leſs rich and in : * 
toxicating according to the l of ſac. no 
carine juice they contain. we 
I could enter largely into the impropriety bo 
of importing this article of commerce on them. 
principle of political ae. but it would 
not be proper here. 1s 
It may be aſked what can be ſubſtituted for Gu 
this favourite flop? It may be anſwered, that lic] 
for breakfaſt, milk, whey, thin chocolate, Hr: 
weak broth, or portable ſoup, would be fat 
' preferable; and as for the afternoon indul- 
gence, coffee, water with ſugar and milk; 
or lemonade, might be ſubſtituted. by the 
wealthy and idle; but to thoſe of inferior ranks, 
who ſubſiſt by labour and induſtry, the time 
now waſted over the tea-table might be, more 
uſefully employed. 
& U. Drinks. The moſt natural gar mol 
Aged drinks are thoſe which are leaſt ſti 
mulant; becauſe they do not put the powers ol 
the conſtitution upon extraordinary exertion: 
Wel in the event, always weaken it. 
Mater is the moſt natural drink. 1 man anc 
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beat, and when man is not perverted by bad 
habirs; is, in general, the moſt conducive to 
. Whealth, from the cradle to the grave. Rain 
Later is the moſt wholeſome; but as that can- 
. {Wnot always be obtained, that from ſprings and 

wells; which moſt readily breaks ſoap, and 
bois dried peaſe, is deemed the beſt. Experi- 
ements ſhew that ice or ſnow diſſolved, make 
da pure water. It is alleged by ſome that it 
is better for having been previouſly boiled, 


ſcian in London, who has for many years, 
Irank diſtilled water, believing it was thereby 
reed from all improper contents. 


arious degrees, oppofite to water, which is 
edative, or cooling; and yet there is none of 


dot contain water. Without entering deeply 
nto chymĩeal reaſoning, it will be ſufficient 


0 fay, that the quality 25 which they enliven 
r ifitoxicate” is produced by fermentation. 


xccartine matter contained, more or leſs, in 


oc a  fermentingaintoxicating liquid. 
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and ſet to coolʒ and I know an eminent phy- | 


Strong drinks are /timulant or heating, and, in 


heſe, except the ſtrongeſt ſpirits, which do 


ai fermentation, as already obſerved, is 
romoted, or rather produced by a ſugar, or 


1 grains; frufts, and other vegetables, which 
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Tbe ancients. termed all theſe fermented WM | 
liquors wines; hence the term barley wine, 
applied to ale. Thus. we know that the vile ! 
and noxious ſpirits termed whiſky, or mat 
ſpirits, and gin, are produced from grain af 
different kinds, brandy from wine or cider, ! 
and rum from the juice of the ſugar cane, 
or from molaſſes. It is very well known that | 
if the fermenting liquor is not rich enough | 
of the ſugar, or the fermentation is not carried 
on properly, the liquor becomes vinegar, and 
will not afford any ſpirit in the ſtil. All the 
fermented liquors uſed in Europe, beſide mani 
others in other parts of the world, contain 
alcohal, or ſpirit, otherwiſe * n not pro. 
duce it by diſtillation. 
Without mentioning the various ; kinds at 
wines, beers, ciders, &c. uſed among us, it 
will be ſuſlicient to ſay, that as they are all fi 
mulant, in proportion to the quantity of ſpiri 
they contain, ſo they are more or leſs grat 
ful to the ſtomach, as Aber are more * le 
Pie fer mente. 
A very abſurd idea obtained i in 3 laſt. cer 
| wry, and 1 is not perhaps yet entirely given uf 
that- home made wines, as. thoſe made fron 
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Lgooſeberry, currant, orange, &c. are not 
WH wholeſome; but if properly fermented, and 
kept to a ſufficient age, they are as much ſo as 
any foreign wines, though not ſo palatable. 
(MW The natural hiſtorian Pliny mentions 195 
WW kinds of fermented drinks known to tlie an- 
WW cients. And ſome years ago a very elaborate 
il treatiſe was publiſhed on the ſubject, but my 
plan requires that I ſhould be brief; nor can 
] comprehend the utility of being otherwiſe ; 
for wine drinkers would ſtill be inclined to 
gratify their own taſtes in their choice, rather 
than obey any rule, if ſuch could be given. 

Of the foreign wines there is a great vari- 
ety, White and red, and of theſe again, ſweet, 
and aſceſcent, auſtere, briſk, weak, and ſtrong : 
in all the intoxicating quality is chiefly owing — | 
to the addition of brandy to keep them Tom 
becoming ſour. 

Upon the whole, however, tha: the. 
wealthy indulge in the uſe. of foreign wines, 
and thereby incur the painful evils of gout, | 
gravel, and other complaints, the wines 
beers and ciders, which are the natural pro- 


duce of this Keen. are much more whole. 
ſome. 
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ſo whoteſom as dur own fermented drinks. 
iſt. As they are ſubject to be adulterated by va. 
rious articles, and ſometimes the calces of lead, 
which is an actual poiſon. ' 2dly. Though all 
fermenting liquors produce an inflammable 
ſpirit, yet their native ſpirit being thoroughly 
mixed in the proceſs of fermentation, is well 
covered and incorporated with the reſt of the 
liquor; whereas the ſpirit added after fermen- 
tation, before or after importation, ro give 
the wines a body, as it is termed; never 
mixes ſo fiitimately with the other ingre - 
ents, and is therefore” more : intoxiciting and 
utiwholeforme. 

Spirits of any kind, even when mixed with 
a large proportion of water, under the vulgir 
term of greg. are not {6 Fife as wine, car, or 
beer. A very ftrong tan coinptained to me 
that his hands ſhook. I found he drauk grog 
inſtead of punch, and had inſenſibly increaſed 
the quantity of rum: he returned to his weak 
punch, and His Rand became steady). JE 

Nc firong* drivil bught' to be uted Batsre 
dinner: and it oüught tö be uſed very mode- 
ratety after upper; other wife diſturbed reſt, 
and a feveriſh habit, will ſoon wear out the 
Iptings of Hife, nd destroy Heilen 
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It has already been remarked that water is 


the moſt natural drink of man; ſome perſons 
in this kingdom have never uſed any other; 
and ſuch as I have known, have enjoyed a 
more regular appetite, and firmer health, by 
perſevering in the uſe of it ſolely. 

Yet providence ſeems to have intended the 
moderate uſe of ſtrong drinks for the comfort 


of man ; and the antediluvians ſeem to have - 


known the uſe of fermented drinks, as we 
read of Noah's exceſs. 
Spirituous liquors are of later nation. 
and happy had it been for the human race 
had they never been known. It is true that 
the fermented drinks may be uſed intempe- 
rately.; but I never knew an habitual, fot who 
was not at length a dram-drinker ; and it is 
my duty. moſt ſeriouſly to warn the reader 
againſt the beaſtly and deſtructive practice. 
To prevent the danger af its becoming a 
habit, the ſafeſt way is to avoid taſting ſpirits 


alone under any pretext, conſidering ſpirits of 


any kind, even the foreign liqueurs, as real 


poiſon. The common pretence for uſing 


them is to remove the. diſagrecable feelings 
after a meal, eſpecially of certain foods; but 


ſuch . if any fuck: there be, ſhould be en- 
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tirely avoided, or uſed more ſparingly ; but 
drams-are uſed 'more frequently after 4 glut. 
tonous or exceſſide meal; becaufe they cer. 
tainly tend to leffen the fuppoſed fermentation 
in the ſtomach during the 1 peel WAKE 
may be cured by eating leſs. | 
There is ſomething dangerouy bewitellaz 
in the uſe of ſpirttuous liquors, they ſoon be. 
come palatable, and ſuddenly exhilerate and 
raife the ſpirits; and ſo grateful are the feel. 
. ings they produce in the ſtomach, brain, and 
nervous ſyſtem, that the temptation to repeat 
the poiſonous doſe becomes irreſiſtible. Me: 
dical men have too many opportunities of 
knowing how frequent this practice is become 
even when leaſt ſuſpected; and what is mol 
de plorable, among the moſt AOL and be 
valuable chatackers, | eſpecially Herary "th nen! 
L ſhalf give an inſtadce df each fex. 
A lady of rank, whoſe domeſtic Kippthet 
was often diſturbed, was ſuddenly ſeized, and 
her medical wan Berg Ahlent, another wa 
called from the tüvert in 1 Rite of intoxits 
tion By che time the Doctor arrived the pu 
tients delirious fit had fubhde, and the'Doc 
tor, conſcious of his ow ripe fitgation, 
hefe whilper, Or Ei 
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the patient conceiving he had diſcovered her 
foible, inſtead of his own, replied, Doctor, 
vou are an honeſt man, and are the ſicſt to 
ell me a l truth; do not order me 
ny apothecary's ſtuff, but let my ſervant 
vive me a dram of Nantz from the cloſet. 
There are many byſterical women, addicted 
0 ſtrong tea, who, after paying well for apo- 
hecaries? drams, under the form of mixtures 
ind draughts, have, at length found plain 
brandy to be equally cordial and leſs ex- 
Pe nſi ve. 

A very learned member of an Engliſh uni- 
verſity, lately dead, was, when I knew him at 
Bath, engaged in a work from which much 
xpectation was formed; but which I believe 
e did not finiſh, owing to his falling into a 
eaftly habit of dram drinking, from which. 
no remonſtrances could reclaim him. 

The progreſs of a ſot is gradual from 
veaker to ſtronger drinks; and I knew 
dne of thoſe miſerable men who ſwallowed 
Iraughts of the moſt fiery ſpirit of \ wine. 

The tippling of drams has been one of t the 

il conſequences of the habit of tea-drinking, | 
ind the breach of chaſtity, in married and 
ele women has kept Pace. with the mr 
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of dram- drinking, which, whilſt it inflame 
the paſſions, it a off all prudential re. 
ſtraint. 
The uſe of n liquors has become more 
frequent among perſons oſ rank and fortune 
ſince the introduction of foreign palatable li 
queurs, or ſweet drams, to their tables. 
That our lives are embittered and ſhorten. 
ed by different kinds of intemperance and it. 
regularity, is a ſerious and obvious truth; 
but there are ſome circumſtances attending 
the vice of drunkenneſs which merit peculiar 
conſideration. There are many worthy and 
pious perſons who, under various pretexts, are 
led to take a dram occaſionally, who would 
be ſhocked were they to ſuſpect it to be pol- 
ſible they could become ſots; yet who have 
nevertheleſs become fo imperceptibly and ir. 
recoverably. 
There is not, in an abſtract view, any groſs 
immorality in ſwallowing a glaſs of brandy 
rather than a glaſs of wine; otherwiſe than 
that we know from experience that the habit 
of indulgence is more dangerous from- the uſe 
of ſpirits, than of wine. Many have been re 
claimed from habits of excels in the uſe d 
beers or wines ; ; tut a gin or a-whiſky ſot is 
e "ug 
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almoſt irreclaimable. Spirits benumb. the fa- 
culties of the mind, weaken the underſtand. 
ing, and ſet the conſcience aſleep; and the un- 
happy wretch becoming incapable of refleR- 
ing, repenting, or reforming, is deprived even 
of the precarious and lender beneſit of a 
death-bed appeal to divine mercy. Hence it 
is that drunkenneſs is a more dangerous vice 
than any other, for it robs.a man of his pru- 
dence: and caution, and expoſes him to the 
full force of every temptation. | 
Notwithſtanding the ſevere cenſure axainft 
dram-drinking, it may be aſked whether the 
uſe of ſpirituous liquors is warrantable in any 
form or degree. I anſwer, that the danger 
does not conſiſt ſo much in the moderate and 
occaſional uſe of ſimple ſpirits with water, as 
in the habit of frequently repeating it, and 
there certainly are occaſions when a dram thus 
lowered, may be more ſalutary than N other 
liquor. . 
Formerly a variety of cordials were a 
in private families and in the apothecaries“ 
ſhops, which were not more medicinal than 
plain rum or brandy ; but now that abſurd 3s 
practice is leſs frequent, even with the fe 
Lady, Bountifuls of the preſent generation, 
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| whole predeceſſors waſted much time and 
money in diſtilling their clofet cordials, and 


in poiſoning their families, and half their 
neighbours, by diſpenſing them. 

There are indeed à very few caſes in which 
a dram may be preferable ; as when much 
heated, in hot climates and ſeaſons, when the 
uſe of cool hquors have killed fuddenly, or at 
leaſt deſtroyed the health; ſeveral inſtances 
of which I have met with in the hofpital at 
Bath, where the patients, chiefly labouring 
poor, were ſent, under the vulgar term of 
having a ſurfeit. But in none of theſe caſe 
ought theſe fpirits to be taken alone, or raw, 


but mixed with leſs or more water, and by 


this mixture, the dangerous habit of dram- 
drinking may be avoided; for there can' be 
no juſt pretext for taking N ſpirits alone, or 
not mixed with water, on any occaſion What. 


ſoever. It is an extraordinary fact, that the 


breath of dram-drinkers has ſome times taken 
fire ; and it is aſſerted that an Italian Counteſs 
was totally conſumed (one hand excepted) in 


the courſe of one night, in conſequence of 


drinking inordivately of ſpirit of wine: 2 
dreadful ae n more rapid ure but not 
. 88 e more 
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more certain, than that of the habitual dram- 
drinker. | 
| will, in a few words, explain why what are 
termed raw ſpirits are fo injurious. By their 
ſudden action on the nerves of the ſtomach, 
they gradually leflen the ſenſibility and di- 
geſtive power of that organ; and conſe- 
quently undermine the health and ſtrength 
of all the other organs of the body, the heart 
and brain eſpecially, which have a peculiar 
connection with it. The effects are more 
deſtructive as they are ſlow and unſuſpected; 
and the habit becomes ſo rivetted, that the 
wretches, though warned and alarmed, have 
not fortitude to defiſt, but go on increaſing 
the quantity and. ſtrength of the poiſon, and 
it becomes almoſt their ſole meat and Is 
and the bane, both of body and ſoul. -- . . 
Were it poſſible. for the habitual dram- 
drinker to deſiſt at once from the practice, it 
will certainly. be worthy of a trial, uſing wine 
eſs and ſtrong beer in its place; or another me- 
in cod has been propoſed; which is to drop a little 
of melted ſealing wax daily into the dram glaſs, 
which, by filling it up gradually, daily leſſens 
got the doſe, ſupplying the place by fermented 
Ire Pn, until che unhappy tippler Fan by this 
OI 8 means, 
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means entirely give 3 the dangerou 
practice. | 

Drinks, or liquid foods; ought not to. be 

taken very warm; for in this ſtate, they hurt 
the teeth, and injure the ſtomach. 

Had 1 the confidence of our miniſters, 
which I, unfortunately, have not, 1 ſhould adviſe 
that Britiſh Spirits be totally prohibired, and 
that another tax be adopted, tg compenſate to 

the revenue for the deficiency... By this hu- 
_ niane regulation, hundreds might yearly be 
preſerved from Botany Bay and the gallows; 
beſide thouſands who ſhorten their lives by 
the practice of dram-drinking. 

Should it be alleged that neither ſuch de 
falcation of the revenue, nor a reduction o 
the heavy burden on our very wholeſome 
barley wine, can be admiſſible, on account 0 
the heavy preffures of the preſent ut and n- 
ceſſary war; it is to be hoped that the intend: 
ed tax on income will be ſo abundantly- pro- 
ductive, as to aboliſh every other tax. Then 
we, the ſwiniſb multitude, as the late turn- con 

Burke elegantly termed us, ſhall be able to 
wear our ſhirts and ſhoes, burn our candles 
and drink our beer, at a more reaſonable rate: 
Halcion m_ f e e my Lord 


Eis nt | Puke 
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Duke, of — or the noble Marquis, of 
the premierf, his coadjutors, and their ſecre- 
taries, ſhall diſburſe one tenth of their thou- 
ſands to the public ſervice; yet amid their 
atriatic poverty, it. will be a comfortable re- 
flection, that, on Baron Rumford's plan, they 
may ſtill dine upon one of his three-farthing 
meſſes, and waſh down the luxurious meal, 
with a reaſonable doſe of part or of porter. 
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DEGIMEN, with reſpect to the uſe of meat 
and drink, may be divided into three 
laſſes: the temperate, the high, and the low; 
x the moderate, ſtimulant and ſedative. 4 
The temperate conſiſts in uſing ſuch A mo- 
erate quantity of one difh of any animal food 
lainly dreſſed, together with fermented breatt 
pd vegetables, as not to oppreſs the ſtomach, 
ſpecially after a dinner-meal; and in, uſing: | 
ch a quantity of any kind of. fermented: + 
ink, beer, cider or wine, as may dar beat to 


y degree, much leſs to intoxicate. | 
ay, The high n cannot be termedregimen, | 


L F 3 * a | for, 
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for, being contrary to nature, it is therefore 
contrary to rule. Perſons may be ſaid to live 
high, who dine on a variety of diſhes highly 
feaſoned with fpiceries, rich ſauces and pic. 
kles; uſing rich wines, and even foreign li. 
queurs, ſometimes, a little beyond ſtrict mo. 
deration, in either; eſpecially, if they repeat 
the ſame indulgence at a late ſupper me}, 
though the latter practice is leſs frequent than 
fifty years ago. This manner of living, with 
the faſhionable hours kept, produces 2 kind 
of artificial fever, which may end in a red 
one; or in ſome flow difeaſe, which embit- 
ters and ſhortens life. Luxury, therefore, i 
not only a public evil, but a ſevere chaſtiſe 
| 2 0 to thoſe who indulge in it. 
As example makes a ſtronger Impreflion 
than precept, I thall; Welty, Pye. two its 
ſtances. _ 
A noble Lord, of the higheſt tak con 
2 plained to me that he had reſtleſs feveril 
| nights. He was, I found, addicted to: hol 
{uppers of highly. dreffed animal DoS I I 
bottle of port and his pipe. I adviſed 
Grace to a change of his mode of Nie a ant 
directed a courſe of Elixir of Vitriol. Bei | 


accuſed. of ere or inattention, or both 
© 4 45 | 1 1 W 
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1 was diſcharged. Another Phyſician more 
courtly was called, who aſſured the patient 
and his connections that he was in a good 
way. But his Lordſhip lofing ground daily, 
1 was recalled, and finding him under the in- 
curable effects of neglecting my advice months 
before, the relations deſired that James' pow- 
der might be given, to which my brother Doc- 
tor reluctantly conſented, but in vain. 

Here I offer two remarks, iſt, That this 
patient might have lingered out a few years 
longer, had he changed his mode of living, in- 
ſtead of having recourſe to medicines, which 
could 'not avail, without regimen. 2dly, It is 
indiſpenſably incumbent on a medical man 
to give his opinion frankly and fully, eſpe- 
cially with reſpect to regimen; and if not 
obeyed; withdraw himſelf without regard to 
rank or emolument. Many patients have loſt 
their. lives by this ſervile and immoral com- 
pliance : neither my brother Doctor nor my- 
ſelf approved of the james powder, but it 
may ſometimes be right to comply with ſuch 
officious interference, unleſs the Phyſician is 
alſured that he can relieve his patient by ano- 
her method; in ſuch à caſe he ought to re- 


= iſt, otherwiſe his conſcience will ſuffer. - 
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A corpulent gentleman, who lived very 


luxuriouſly, eſpecially in eating heavy ſup- 
pers, was ſeized with ſome alarming. ſymp- 
toms, which were removed by my. e 
a change of regimen only. _ 

I would not advile theſe high livers, to de. 
<6 immediately and entirely from ſuch a 
courſe ; but that they ſhould gradually leſſen 
their ſpices and rich ſauces, and ſometimes 
miſs a dinner-meal entirely, vr ſubſtitute ſome 
ſimple food, and ſmall beer, or pure water; 
and a habit of moderation may, in the event, 
become as familiar, and much more beneficial 


and comfortable, than the former mode of life; | 
belides, an o-cafional change of regimen will 


determine what beſt will agree. Mr. G's fate 
was fingular, having waſted a ſmall fortune by 
every kind of oſtentatious luxury, he went to 
France, and when I laſt heard of him, he was 
waiter in an. hotel in For" fray gloria 
nd; 
This a ea 5 his wife 8 3 
in and their family, by abſurdly emulating 
perſons of faſhion and fortune. . By perſons 


thus treading. on the heels of their ſuperiors, . 


the pale of. ditioQion is, thrown down by 


toad cas käme d n Who, by 
| * 


* c * 1 
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keeping the bet company, exalt themſelves to 
the high prerogative of being people of 
faſhion: The empire of faſhion. is now be- 
come univerſal ; it is not confined. to dreſs 
and equipage; but alſo to our phraſeology, 
doctors, politics, morals, religion and- even 
our vices: men and women of \faſhion are 
ſupereminently diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of no 
aſhion, or whom nobody knows ; who, mortified 
by want of diſtinction, to which they have no 
claim, uſe every effort to get out of their pro- 
per plice, and into the circle of faſhron ; thus 
Wck Rr hy 

zdly, 4 i diet conſiſts i in an 5 8 
from animal foods, milk excepted, and from 


been undertaken by thoſe of the ſecond claſs, 
who have entailed diſeaſes upon themſelves 
by living too faſt. 1 have known two in- 
ances wherein gout was cured by a low 
diet, and I am perſuaded, many other inve- 
erate diſeaſes may be cured by it; but to 
render it ſafe, the change ought to be gra- 
dual, eſpecially if the conſtitution be much 


mho derive their ay from their parents, 
$43 7 8 wha 


ſtrong- drinks. - This courſe, has ſometimes 


broken, There is another claſs of invalids, wt 
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who may benefit by this regimen, provided 
they begin early, which they rarely can be 
prevailed to do, if they have once indulged 
themſelves in the gratifications of luxury, 
An obvious reflection occurs here: that one 
ſtrong inducement .. to temperance (beſide 
others) is the conſideration, that if they intend 
to enter the married ate, it is their duty not 
to injure their conſtitutions; leſt they entail 
the conſequences. on an innocent offspring. 
The remark is indeed much leſs applicable 
to the fair ſex; yet I have known. inſtance 
where they have injured their healths by 
faſhionable irregularities and.” inattention ; 
and there are many who every year fall vic- 
tims to conſurnptions from ſuch cauſes; of 
which not a few have prematurely ER" into 
Ln grave, u under Oy 8 th 745 
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relative digeſtibility of foods; but being 
the reſult of what I remarked in myſelf, they 
were not ſo deciſive as I could have wiſhed : 

but ſince that book was publiſhed, various 
authors, as Sir John Pringle, Dr. M*Bride, 
\bbE Spalanzani, and others, have made many 
xperiments on the ſubject of digeſtibility ; 
ind though they do not always agree in the 
eſults; yet the following are ſuch as are 


.Ma 
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ſmall compaſs to gratify the curious reader, 
nd may be uſeful to the delicate and invalid. 
Raw-meats are leſs digeſtible than dreſſed, 


boiled than roaſted, —old than young ani- 


* When part of the foregoing pages were in the Preſs, 
procured Spalanzani, and made the following extracts; 
hd common candour required that I ſhould not ſuppreſs 


cceding pages. A | 6. 2 


N a 3 treatiſe, 1 formed a table of the 


oft generally admitted, which I throw into 


hat ſeemed to FEE My own” obſervations in the 
wu 
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mals J, — meats and fowls than fiſh,—vegetz. 
and aſparagus: fat, butter and all oily ſub. 


charging his ſtomach at will, gives the reſults of 


ed the articles into three claſſes. 


old being more ſtimulant, and by acting more forcibly on 


 » ul old animals approaching nearer to thoſe of our body 


„ 
mY 2 * 
„ 
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nature, 2 r are ee. from the , 
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bles than any kinds of animal food; ſalads, 
cabbages and parſnips, than turnip, potatoes 


ſtances, were found of very ſlow digeſtion. 
A Monſieur Gaſſe, who had a faculfxgof dif. 


his experiments, which may be more ſatisfaQory, 
and may afford a neceſſary caution, eſpecially 
to thoſe who ſuffer by indigeſtion, He divid- 


Cuass . ods tons NOT DIGESTIBLE, OR 
Ar LEAST- NOT WITHIN THE USUAL TIM 


gt 4 The tendinous, or ſtringy parts of beef, 
veal, pork, poultry and fſeate. - 
H. The bones. 


+ In other experiments, the reſults were different, and 
confirmed from my own feelings, probably owing to the 


the nerves of the ſtomach, promoted i its re action on its cots 
tents ; and this may be a wiſe proviſian of nature, the juice 


in their nature, are ſooner digeſted than the juices. d 
younger animals, and of vegetables, which are longer re 
tained, that they may more completely acquire the anin 


8 AI. The 
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III. The oily and fatty parts of theſe animals. 
IV. The white of an egg bardened by heat. 


Of VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 


V. Oils of almond, olive, &c. ſeeds. and 
ſtones of fruits, almonds, piſtacchio nuts and 
walnuts, dried grapes and ſkins. of freſh 
grapes, the ſkin or rinds of peaſe, wheat, bar- 


ſtones of cherries and.plumbs. 


CLass II. SUBSTANCES DIFFICULT OF DIGES- 


R 


| ANIMAL SUBSTANCES Viz. 


I. Pork dreſſed in all the different methods. 
II. Black puddings. Warez 

III. Volk of eggs roaſted. 

W. Fritters of eggs. 

V. Fried d eggs ane: bacon, 


Ve GETABLES. 


VII. White cabbage. | 

VIII. Boiled and raw onions ind lecks. 
IX. Pulp of fruit with ſeeds. 
X. Figs freſh and dry. 


ley, apples, pears, oranges and lemons, and 
the conſerves. of oranges and citrons: the 


TION, BUT OF WHICH RE DIGESTED A PART. 


VI. Salads of raw herbs, eſpecial with oil. . 


3 
1 
; 
f 
1 
| 
. 
1 
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G | XI. Warm 
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XI. Warm bread. 


XII. Sweet paſtry, which oceaioned an in- 
tolerable acidity. 


CLass III. SUBSTANCES EASY OF DIGESTION, 


I. Veal, lamb and poultry, eſpecially 708 ng 
Freſh eggs not hardened by boiling. - © 
II. Cows milk, it curdled about an hour 
and an half after being in the Romach; 
perch boiled with a little ſalt and paley 
but when fried, or when ſeaſoned with wine 
or oil, it is leſs eaſy of digeſtion. 


Of VEGETABLES. 


— 


III. Spinach, celery, tops of aſparagus. 
IV. Bottom of artichokes. Wer BR 
V. Boiled * ay fruits, ſeaſoned with ſy 
a 7 
VI. The meals of wheat, „ rice 
maize, peaſe and beans. | 
VII. Different ſorts of wheaten bread, with 
out butter, the ſecond day of baking. The 
_ cruſt more digeſtible than/the crumb. Brown 
wheaten bread, leſs digeſtible in propbrtio 
to the quantity of bran. + Salted, bread mon 
digeſtible, than * baked without falt. 
VIII. Turniph 
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VIII. Turnips, potatoes and un, when 
not too old. 


4 4 


SUBS TANCES. watcw FACILITATED Ma. 
| Gosst's DIGESTION. | 


I. Common ſalt and ſpices. | 
II. Muſtard, korſe- radiſh, radiſh and pod OA 
III. Capers. 
IV. Old cheeſe. 
V. Sugar. 
VI. Various bitters. 


VII. Wine and ſpirituous liquors i in ſmall 
quantities. 


Sons raxens WHICH RETARDED H1S 1 


* (© ESTION, VIZ. 


"i Water, particularly when -hot, and in 
large quantities. It oocaſions the food to 
paſs too ſoon out of the ſtomach; without 
being properly c diffolved. 

II. All acids and abringents. 

III. Ewenty-four. grains of Peruvian. bark, 
taken belt an hour after dinner, N di- 5 
geſt ion: 

IV. 1 ad antimony. 

v. Employment after a meal, tad leaning 
unh the Wes againſt a table. 1 
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I ſhall now offer a few remarks on the pre- 
ceding experiments. 

CLass I. Mr. Goſſe does not imply that 
theſe articles cannot be ſubdued by the ſto- 
mach; but why impoſe an unneceſſary taſk 
on ſo important an organ. 

Cx Ass II. Had he rejected his meal two or 
three hours later, he would have found a very 
great part, if not the whole digeſted : the ar. 
ticles are beſt fitted for ſtrong laborious 

perſons. 

Cu ass III. Theſe articles are wolt eligible 
food for the delicate and invalid : what. he 
ſays of the perch, is equally. applicable to the 
Whiting, flounder, haddock and ſome other 
white fiſh; but not to the ſalmon, herring, 
and "TBE &c. it proves alfo that butter or 
_ oil are unneceſſary. additions, eſpecially to the 
rich oily fiſhes. It was not the frying the 
perch. that made it lets, ARE bug: the 
ſauce. 

With retpect to the digeſtibility of ſugar 
I have always found it to be very much ſo; it 
is, as I bave long known, very wholeſome and 
nutritive; and Profeſſor Newman, alleged it 
Was the prineipal matter of nouriſhment. Mr. 


Nee did not try oatmeal, r he would 
| . bave 
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have found it more digeſtible than Wheat 
flour. 

As to the ſubſtances that promoted: Mr. 
Goſſe's digeſtion, I think foreign ſpices had 
better be omitted, and I proteſt ſtrenuouſſy 
zgainſt ſpifits in any quantity or form after a. 
meal, for reaſons already aſſigned. Quiet of 
body and mind for two hours, after a dinner 
meal is certainly uſeful to the ſtudious, the 
delicate, and invalid ; and yet labouring per- 
ſons go immediately to work after dinner- 
Man is the child of habit, and therefore we | 
ought to be exceeding careful not to ac- 
quire inconvenient or immoral habits, either 
of body or mind; for it is very difficult to 
eradicate them. 0 
After comparing the preceding pages, writ- 
ten before 1 reperuſed theſe experiments afler 
many years, there is leſs difference, either 


with reſpect. to facts or inferences, t than | could 
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EXERCISE AND REST. 


_ 
= 


8 1 Ver +7 
8 11 Jaerciſe. 


IN the arrangement of thetic of regi- 
men, it is of very little conſequence | in 
| what order they are e placed i in relation to eack 
other. 49 1 
Whoſdever contemplates the rank mu 
holds in the creation, will diſcover that Ou 
duties and offices i in life are of an active n 
ture; and that, in the ſcripture phraſe, v 
are deſtined to | procure « our ſubſiſtence by tl 
"ſweat of our 875653 at leaſt this is che lot 0 
much the greater part of mankind. 
In the flight ſketch given of the an i 
7 ſtem *, certain organs termed muſcles ': 
mentioned, and theſe, of various ſizes a 
forms, are the inſtruments of motion, eithe 
2 involuntary as of the heart, lungs,'&c. or vc 
luntary, as in moving che various limbs. 
| Wonderful, indeed, is tne, mechaniſm 
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the muſcles, of which ſome hundreds are ap- 
propriated to the different human movements. 
Exerciſe or motion ig of great conſequence 
in the preſervation of health, and ſo beneſicial 
in the prevention of diſeaſes; that many ail- 
meats juſt forming, have, as it were, been nip- 
ped in the bud, by appropriate exerciſe, which 
probably would otherwiſe have ended fa- 
tally; and it is of the utmoſt importance that 
the reader keep this very ſerious wm con- 
ſtantly in mind. | 7 + 77 
Exerciſe is of various kinds, but upon Bot 
of theſe 1 ſhall be very brief: it will however 
be of conſequence to explain in what way 
exerciſe contributes to nn or recover 
healhh hk {1 RY9 
Life conſiſts in motion, deaths in a ceſſation b 
of it. The living body is a machine conſiſting 
of many organs and tubes by which thou- 
ſands, or rather millions of motions are con- 
ſtantly performed, whether we. are awake or 0 
alleep, in motion or at reſt. Thoſe who are 
acquainted with the workmanſhip of machines 
invented by men, know that an apparently 
trifling irregularity, or impediment, in one 
party may diſturb the N motion of the 
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whole; e. g. a watch. This is preciſely the cafe in 
the body of man. Theſe very numerous mo. 
tions of organs, muſcles, and tubes, may be 
too ſtrong or too weak, too quick or too 
ſlow, either in the whole body, or in particu- 
lar parts; and if this irregularity continues 
for any time, health muſt at leaſt be injured, 
or may be totally loſt. Regular exerciſe tends 
to prevent theſe irregularities,'by promoting 
equal and ſteady motion ** he: n 
* 

That exerciſe or motion is Aeceifiry f for the 
re of our health is evident from 
the playfulneſs and activity of young ani- 
mals, who fallow the dictates of nature; and 
every one muſt have experienced vivacity and 
vigour after ien if ofed: Gy: due moder- 

ao ariel od aaa lt... 
e the 1 Helidate, AN" ana 
riage exerciſe is preferable ; horſe exerciſe tb 
the more hardy; but fobt exerciſe is maſt con- 
venient for many reaſons. Small istthe pro- 
portion of mankind who can afford to uſt el- 
cher a carriage or horſe; whereas the exercise 
I ſhall preſeiuly-defcribe is in the power of the 
moſt indigent, has all the advantages of 
either, and in ſome inſlances i 18 prefe#able to 
| 992 955 all; ; 
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alt; therefore even thoſe who can afford 
o uſe either carriage, or horſe exerciſe, or 
valk abroad, ought not therefore to omit the 
ſe of leads at hom. | 
The faſhionable lady and tiny ator 
zuitting their beds at noon, and ſaying their 
brayers, i they pleaſe, may take 200 or 300 1 
f theſe ſalutary movements to give them 1 
better appetite for breakfaſt. Or if at any: 
ime the lady ſhall experience a fit of ennui, | 
pleen, or chagrine (evils. from which rank, 
aſhion, or fortune, will not always exempt 
em) a courſe of this exerciſe will give a 
lifferent turn to the animal ſpirits, and may 
roduce vivacity and good humounrt. 

In the open air it is the more wholeſome ; 
ut it is not always convenient to walk 
broad, either for the ſtudious, invalid, or for 
uch perſons as work chiefly within doors; 
nd for theſe laſt it is of conſequence i that 
hey waſte as little: time as poſſible, when 
err ſubſiſtence depends on their labour. 
There are certain circumſtances neceſſary! | 
make exerciſe uſeful, 1.0 It thawld: be as 
eneral as poſſible; the movements ſhould be 
quick and ſtrong as to produce a conſider- 
dle and pin * an nn moved, 
| | and 
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and, 2. The exerciſe ſhould be repeated 232 
often every day, as to give ſuch a certain de- n 
gree of vigour to the organs moved as ſhall, i. 


_ as nearly as poſſible, b wich _ na- 


_ - acquainted with the benefit of exerciſe, not 


tural healthy ſtate. © n 
Among the ancient Ge and * t 
what was termed gymnaſtic exerciſe, formed Ill a 
a very eſſential part of education; becauſe al- W i 
moſt all the young men were bred to 2 mili- ii 
tary: life; and ſuch exerciſe rendered their 
limbs ſtrong and pliant; in ſo much that their 
military arms, and accoutrements; weighed 
about 60lb; being more n double of thoſe 
of the moderns. x 57 ai 3 
Many yeirs ago I met with an Iriſh Clergy- Ml i 
man, who made great pretenſions to medical f 
knowledge; but the only branch of it in 
which he ſeemed to excel was his being well f 


c 
only in preventing many diſeaſes, but in be- f 
ing 2 principal mean in curing- ſome,” + | 
Paſſing overiwhat related to the:fleſti-bruſh, Ml \ 
| P the ufe. of a carriage, cold - bathing, Wl t 
and: failing, which it does not comes within 
my plan to take notice of; there Was one + 
| kind upon which he expatiated, and which be 
declared, was much preferable to any other 
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as indeed I have for many years experienced in 
myſelf and others, after making a conſiderable 
improvement on his plan. 

This exerciſe is performed i in the following 
manner : Procure two pieces of lead, from be- 
tween halt a pound to a pound weight each, 
according to the ſtrength of the arms, either 


upright with his toes a little turned out; raiſe 
the leads, nearly cloſe to each other, oppoſite 
to the pit of the ſtomach, bending the knees 


ſmartly, as far as they will go without ſtoop- 
ing, and ſtraighten the knees at the ſame in- 


feel to be ſlightly weary, and repeat it three 
or four times à day, eſpecially before n 
faſt, dinner, and going to be. 
This moſt ſalutary exerciſe has many I 
vantages. It gives a quick ſhock from the 
top of the head to the ſole of thefoot—it 


veather is not bad, a * may be apen 


1 


in the form of à bullet, or oblong, like à roll- 
ing pin: when uſed, the perſon is to ſtand 


at the ſame time; then thruſt the arms down. 


ſtant, and thus continue theſe oppolite mo- 
tions alternately and quickly, until the arms 


may be uſed more flowly and gently at firſt, 
gradually encreaſing and is often uſed to 
300 or 40a ſtrokes at each time when the 
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and fronting. A perſon whoſe lower limb: 
are weakened by any cage * 1 it fitting, 
The effects ate, 

iſt. In perſons in full bealth, os have not 
leiſure or inclination to dreſs ſo as to appen 
abroad, the neceſfary exerciſe may be had at 
one time in five or ſix minutes, equal to what 
an hours ſpace will procure by walking, and 
is preferable, becauſe more equal and power. 
ful. a2dly. In all perſons, thoſe eſpecially why 
are delicate and unſteady in their healths, the 
general effects are to promote appetite and di. 
geſtion; gently promote the circulation of the 
blood equally: through the different parts of 
the body, encreaſe the ſecretions,” particularly 
perſpiration inwardly, and on the {kin : This 
quick and vibratory motion ſtrengthens the 
nerves and muſcles, enlivens the ſpirits, and 
renders ſleep more ſound and refreſhing. 

I know experimentally that ſtudious men 
ſuffer much by want of exerciſe; and theit 
nights are often fleepleſs, or much diſtuthed. 
Such men are often very unwillig to quit 
' their books, and to undergo the formality o 
dreſſing to walk abroad. This ceremony and 
loſs of time, is avoided by this means, and 
not more than en or riwenty: minutes of 
W 
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precious time expended in twenty-four hours. 
Thus exerciſed, the ſtudious may return to 


their books with freſh — of body and 


mind. | 
zdly. In ſome diſeaſes, as at the end of a fit 
of gout or rheumatiſm, or cholic complaints, 
ſwelling of the legs, and nervous weakneſs, 
it may be uſed gently at firſt, and gradually 
increaſed : In ſevere colds and coughs, eſpe. 


ſymproms abate. 


rheumatic habit, ſubject alſo to imperfe digel- 
ion and frequent cholics, and having complete- 
y recovered from a {light parglitic ſtroke, and 


ndebted for a pliancy of my legs and arms, rare- 
met with at my time of life; and I can aſſure 


nd ſteadily, that they may thereby ſtrengthen 
weak conſtitution, ſecure a more comfort. 
= though perhaps not a very firm ſtate. of 
lth, and paſs the latter years of life, leſs. 


which Sea, ee, old age. 


cially with pains of the breaſt, and feveriſſi 
complaints, it ought to be omitted, till the 


To this moſt ſalutary exerciſe, witha gouty and 
deing now at the age of ſeventy-one,I am chiefly | 


very invalid, who ſhall uſe this exerciſe daily 


e and diſtreſſed by thoſe complaints | 
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may be very injurious in exceſs: thus labous 


by hard work, but incur diſeaſes thereby! 
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If the lead is uncomfortably cold it may be 
covered with cloth. 

This gentleman's plan conſiſted in throw. 
ing the arms and body into various attitudes; 
but it was defective; not only by not giving 
additional force and velocity to the arms by 
the leads, but becauſe the lower limbs re. 
mained without exerciſe; whereas on this 
plan the whole body is equally exerciſed, 
Bending and extending the wriſts briſkly and 
{martly, very much increaſes the ſhocks. 

Too much could not well be faid in praiſe 
of this excellent exerciſe ; but my Pan will 
not permit me to enlarge. 

Uſeful and even neceſſary as exerciſc is; it 


my oo — A «a. 


ing men not only wear out their conſtitutions 


Moreover, pleaſant as the amuſement of dun: 
cing is, many a fair female flower has beet 
prematurely blaſted, partly by fatigue; but 
chiefly by expoſure to the cold air, and uſing 
cold drinks when heated,  * +» ©4907 
In either caſe, warm drinks, and xen fp 
Tits with hot water is the ſafeſt drink, the 
under clothing ſhould be chifted as ſoon 


poſible, and FT and warm TI or flanne 
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put on next the body, until the bad effects 
are gone off, and the body entirely cooled. 

What would be a better precaution, when 
ſach an exerciſe is foreſeen, a flannel waiſt- 
coat ought to be put on next the body before 
they prepare to dreſs; their feelings during 


the exerciſe will be much more comfortable, 


and the hazard of CRANE. cold will be neh 
leſs, + 8 

The ſame precaution is 1 to | 
young men before they enter on any violent 
exerciſe; and both ſexes ought to have à re- 
ſerve of ſuch waiſtcoats, that they may ſhift 
them, and not remove them till the following 
morning. / ; 

Had I. 3 a ' young: man, known the 1 
great utility of this expedient, I might, IL am 
perſuaded, haye eſcaped many ſevere illneſſes. 

The uſe of the warm bath to the legs, di- | 
rected chap. iv. ought. to be uſed betorg 80. 
ing to bed, after violent exerciſ. 
l have juſt mentioned cold bathing. bode 
an exerciſe and prefervative of health. It 
ought to be uſed early, and faſting: ſudden 
dipping twice or thrice is ſufficient. Previous 
to its being uſed bt invalids the medical man 
ſhould be ponſylted; Ina following chapter, I 
volt SB: * H EX have 
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1 have ſtrongly recommended face-bathing, as an 
excellent preventive of colds, rheums, tooth. 1 
aches, weak eyes, &c. | | | J 


of n. Reſt and Sleep. Rec 0 


Reſt is conſidered as oppoſite to exerciſe, 
and therefore. a ſedalive; as is ſleep, when ill « 
+ oppoſed to watching. Without à proper r 
ſhare of fleep, the body would foon be diſor- Ml 
dered and exhauſted ; but too much fleep ll ( 
' 

4 


more frequently prediſpoſes to maladies. One 
caution, little attended to, ſhould' be men- 
tioned; via. the bed-chamber ought to have 
a free air; and cloſe curtains are very inju- Wl, 
rious. Whilſt I practiſed at Bath, a-gentle- M- 
man and a lady were much benefited under 
nervous diſorders, by keeping open the upper : 
diviſion of a window in the bed-chamber all MW: 
night, lowering the curtain, or ſhutting the Ws 
ſhutter, if the wind blew direQly into the 
bed. I, and my family, have benefited 1 this 
 praftice during many years. _ f. 
Many diſeaſes are produced or a y 
by poor perſons fleeping in confined cham- n 
bers, and breathing hot fbul air. Matreſſes MW: 


| are © preferable! to ether beds, and the feet u 
| | mould 
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hould flope gradually lower than the head: 
The bed clothes ſhould not be numerous, but 
juſt ſufficient to keep the body temperately 
warm: Some perſons ſubject to cold feet 
ought to have their legs better covered than 
the body, when in dec. 1158 

Thoſe who are reeſomably ſolicitous' to pre; 
ſerve health ought to lceep early hours, there- 
by imitating the inſtinctive regularity of the 
brute creation; an inſtinct beſtowed by their 
Creator. Sitting up late wears out the facul- 
ties of both dody and mind, and ee in 
a morning weakens bath; 4 1297 

This: abuſe of precious time by Abe dee 
and inverting nature ſuggeſts very ſerious 
conſiderations of a more important kind; for 
at the great day we ſhall certainly account for 
every hour waſted i in flothful ſlumbers, trifling, 
amuſements, or (guilty gratifications. - Many 


kind. Thofe whoſe eafy fortunes: place them 
above the neceſſity of following any profeſ- 
ſional occupation, ſhauld remeniber that they 
vill be.ſeverdy reſponlible for the neglect of 
many eſſential duties which ought to occupy 
thoſe hours they at preſent waſte; and even 
the © hy bukling; Wordling might employ in 

* 8 improving; 
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ſuch hours are ſo miſpent by the bulk of man- : 
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improving his head and his heart, thoſe hours 
which he miſpends in taverns, ale-houſes, 
dram-ſhops, and public ſpectacles. 

A late very celebrated divine, having reſt. 
leſs nights, fell upon the expedient of getting 
out of bed whenſoever he awoke, even at 
midnight, and did not return to it, til} he was 
drouſy ; by this means he got into the habit 
of obtaining ſound fleep, for a fuſficient num. 

ber of hours. The celebrated Dr; Franklin, 
by ſtanding for a few minutes after he was 
undreſſed, before he went into bed, believed 
he procured more refreſhing ſleep : rubbing 
the body with the fleſh bruſh at that time, 
will be of uſe. It may alſo be uſeful in the 
morning under the clothes, or out of bed be. 
fore the perſon dreſſes. Keeping the head 
and feet warm, whilſt in bed, induces ſleep, 
and preſerves health, by promoting perſpira 
tion. Some perſons have, Te by fleep- 
ing in a flannel waiſtcoat, flippers and ſtock. 
ings; the nervous, gouty ind rheumatic eſpe- 
cially. As diſturbed or fleeplefs nights are very 
diſtreſſing, and though there be not any pre- 
ſent formed diſeaſe, yet it muſt ſoon product 
diſeaſe; one of the beſt means for: reſtoring 

67 natural reſt I have ever 5 experienced, and 
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the ſafeſt, is the uſe of a warm bath to the legs, 
as directed under the next chapter. This ſimple 
mode of relief, 1 earneſtly recommend to ſtu- 
dious men, and to thoſe who are ſubject to 
frequent attacks of nervous head-aches, cholics, 
rheumatic or gouty pains; and I can promiſe 
them much comfort from it, if the veſſel be 
deep enough to admit the water to the knees, 
and the heat gradually increaſed ſo as to bring 
on a gentle ſw eat, juſt before going to bed. 
Some perſons, whilſt in a ſound ſleep, get 
out of bed, dreſs themſelves, light a fire, go 
out of doors, and even mount to the ridge of 
the houſe. In the French Encyclopedia, 
Monſieur Maloin has given a very extraordi- 
nary inſtance of a young eccleſiaſtic, who in 
his ſleep, wrote, and even corrected his ſer- 
mons, by interlineations. It was found that his 
eyes were ſhut, and therefore he could not 
ſee the characters he wrote. 
Some. years ago, a young gentleman bap- - 
vide acquired a valuable wife, by a young lady 
having, in one of her ſomnambulous fits gone 


to the bed, in which he, as a gueſt; lay; there 


being no other accommodation for him, ex- 
cept a ſuppoſed haunted chamber. 5 
He N ring from her finger, and hs 
cas FE „ _ 
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father gave 0000 him, chat he might next 
night receive her legally. 1 0 


May we not charitably Fre thoveſdre, 
that many of the occaſional deviations: of the 
ladies, both ſingle and married, by which they 
miſtake one bed for another, are;-/le/y to be 
attributed to an unlucky propenſity to walk 
in their ſleep: I flatter myſelf, at leaſt, that 
credit will be given me for way Ry of 
the: Ge a 
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NLOTHING is required for the! iſe 
of decency, and to defend the body 


: Prov the inclemency of the weather; but 
faſhion often counteracts both theſe intentions, 
eſpecially in females: I am much pleaſed how. 
ever, to find that the neceſſity of a remon- 
ſtrauce I made in à former treatiſe on regi- 
men is ſuperſeded, by their generally leaving 
off ſtays; and I truſt this abſurd and dange- 
rous practice will never again become faſhion- 
able. It often happens that one abſurd faſhion 
drives out another. * ridicutouſly ort 

„10 VVV female 
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female waiſt have happily baniſhed the uſe. 
of ſtrait ſtays. | 
Another bad practice ſeems to be creeping 4 
in among young perſons of wearing flannel | 
' 


next the body; but the uſe of it ought to be 
confined to men much expoſed to a burning 
ſun and night air in hot climates, or thoſe. 
who ſpend their winters in very cold countries, 
and to invalids, and aged perſons in any climate. 
he young and healthy ought, in this coun- 
ry, to reſerve theſe indulgences till old age, | 
or ill health require them. | \ 
In our. unſteady climate it is difficult to N 
proportion the clothing to the weather; the 
lelicate and invalid ought rather to exceed; 
nd in going into the air after ſunſet, to in- 
reaſe the covering. Cotton or flannel next 
he body, even in very hot climates, is not on- 
comfortable, but an excellent preſervative 
gainſt diſeaſes. I would adviſe thoſe who 
re fond of dancing, or ſet about any other 
borious exerciſe, to put on a flannel waiſt- - 
dat next the body, to be continued until the 
dy is quite cool, and to go to bed as ſoon 
$ poſſible, uſing ſome warm drinks: many 
ght, by this precaution, avoid colds, fevers, 
Tant and * The * 1 
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Wy be sg ende the firaitierrthis' in 
winter, on avcount of the more _ pet. 
Er 54:7 md 
© onlticttrd-. ok the-ſubjett is the RY of 
fires in our apartments. One rule, is to pre. 
ſerve a certain proportion between thè degree 
. of temperature of the air; without and within 
doors; becauſe if a perſon leaves à room very 
much heated, and paſſes: into 2 very cold ait 
they are apt to be injured by the- ſudden 
change. Therefore it is right to ſit in à large 
room with a good fire; but not to ſit very 
near eit. Some perſons uſe fire in their bed. 
chambers. but it is not adviſable, becauſe the 
ſulphur-vapour fouls' the air more even that 
ſmoke. fol 32535, 358 mio a 
In the cold ſeaſon tere are tende 
get 2 habit of having their beds warmet 
This ought not to be done with hot coals; be 
cauſe the fame fôuls the air: hot fand, or ja 
filled with hot water, are preferable ; or ah0 
jar may be laid at the ſoles of the feet 
night. The late Alderman Beekford;'- wht 
was bred a phyſician, after having hisſbed we 
warmed, had the bed clothes turned dow 
Ad nd expoſed to the air, ſo that they werte cod 
ed before he went to ed.. He was juſtly © 
„ . |  opinio! 
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opinion, that the perſpirable vapour thrown 
off by myriads of ſmall veſſels from the ſur- 
face of the body, and of the lungs, carried 
ſome noxious matter, which tainted the ſur- 
rounding atmoſphere. The truth of the opi- 
nion cannot be doubted, as is evident when 
perſpiration becomes ſenſible in the form of 
ſweat: and I would here add, that preſerving 
n equal perſpiration (which by experiment 
is found to amount to ſome pounds in twenty. 


four hours) is very conducive to health; and 
this is one reaſon why perſons ought to 


change their body linen, or woollen frequent- 


ly. Damp linen and bed clothes are N in- | 


jurious, and have been fatal. 


Tender and invalid perſons ought to * 


very attentive to their clothing, and in this 
unſteady climate, rather exceed than fall 


ort. By the gouty, and thoſe who are ſub- 


ject to cold feet, thick flannel ſocks ſhould be 
worn day and night, in winter and ſpring. 
ind waiſtcoat, drawers, and night caps of 
flannel, or fleecy hoſiery, next the body; the 


ſhoes ſhould be ſtrong, but ſoft and large, ſo 
5 to admit the addition of more ſtockings 
or ſogks, if wet or very cold weather require 
| r 1163150 ay” 
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it: it is of the greateſt importance to have 
the feet well defended. 5 
In flight indiſpoſitions, from what is termed 
catching cold, or great fatigue, bathing the 
legs in moderately warm water, has often 
been an excellent mean of preventing danger. 
ous conſequences. Every family ought to 
have a narrow tub with handles, ſo deep az 
to reach the knees. It ought to be nearly 
filled, and the heat gradually increaſed by 
adding boiling water, till a gentle ſweet 
breaks out and continues for half an hour: 
wipe the legs dry, put on a pair of worſted i " 
ſtockings, and when in bed, apply a jar with 
hot water to the ſoles, and by ſome warm 
drink keep up a gentle ſweat through the 
night, and part of next day. By theſe fimple 
means, I have often experienced in myſelt 
and others, the beſt effects in removing ſymp- 
toms in a few hours, which threatened ver) 
ſerious conſequences. + The air of the cham- 
ber ſhould be cool, the curtains open, and the 
bed covering not more heavy than uſual, 
If the perſon is not diſpoſed to fleep within 
an hour, 20 drops of Laudanum may be given 
with warm gruel. This doſe is for à full 
en oy | 
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There is another addition to dreſs very 1 ne- 
cellary to perſons of weak digeſtion, ſubject 
to cholics, gravelly complaints, or rheumatic 
pains of the back: a very broad horſeman's 
belt, to be tightened or flackened at pleaſure, - 
by buckles and ſtraps. 


e — 
CHAP. V. 


Rules for warb and 05 bing the Health f 
_ Perſons. . 


HE ſtouteſt infant when born is the moſt 

| helpleſs of all the animal creation, and re- 
quires the moſt care. There is no circum- 
ſtance of ſo much importance in ſociety, as a 
careful and ſteady employment of the proper 
means for eſtabliſhing the health, and forming 
the minds of the rifing generation. -Lhis 
ſtriking and obvious truth is not ſufficiently ' 
attended to; and for this ſeveral cogent rea- 
ſons might be afligned.' Man is a child of 
habit, and from our natural propenſities, we 
are more diſpoſed to acquire bad than good 
habits, both of body and mind. When the 
conſtitution of one or both parents has been 
enervated by a luxurious and faſhionable 

1 N ra mode 


neral obſervations. It is a painful reflection 


* 


mode of life, the evil is entailed on their off. 


ſpring, who are generally a. puiſny and' fickly pl 
race; and this is one cauſe, no doubt, of the tn 
great mortality to be hereafter taken notice Hit 
of. ; na 
But the evil is increaſed by the infant being, MW © 
under various pretexts, reſigned to a ſtrange of 
woman, of whoſe diſpoſitions and habits it is i 
very difficult to judge. Were this unnatural fo 
ractice confined to the great and the faſhion. 01 
able, the evil would be leſs extenſive; but it 
has become too frequent among the middle I tt 
ranks of life in this kingdom. The health of 2 


women who ſuckle their own children is ge. I 
nerally improved by it, and to a woman of be 


principle the office is delightful. - ; bi 


1 ſhall place theſe rules between two periods: 5. 
From the birth to the twelfth year, and ſhall if 
be as brief as poſſible, after making a few ge- W 


that out of one thouſind born, four hundred 


and forty-ſix are cut off between the birth and 


the end of the eighth year; that is two hun- d 
dred and ſixty within the firſt year; eighty ll © 


in the ſecond, forty in the third, twenty- four U 
| n 


in the fourth, and ne within the 


DEAT: four years. © 7 
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It is ſurely the indiſpenſable duty of the 


- 


phyſician. to trace, with care, the cauſes, of 


this great mortality, and endeavour to leſſen 
it; for much of it muſt be owing to miſma- 


nagement. I have already mentioned as 
cauſes, hereditary weakneſs from irregularity 


of parents, and mercenary nurſes; but I am 
firmly perſuaded that a due attention to the 
following rules may fave many, and farther 
diminiſh the loſs. | 
The infant's head ſhould be kept cool on | 
the birth—no cradle uſed. —[t ſhould lie alone, 
on a ſmall mattreſs „within reach of the mother 
be ſuckled till they have two teeth above and two 

below foods ſhould conſiſt of gruel, new milk, 
bread or biſcuit boiled with water no flour pap, 
pan-cakes, tough, heavy, or fat meats ; 3 though. _ 
if the child he weakly, and ſubject to cholics, | 
weak broth made of lean. beet may be given. 
—[t ought to be fed. frequently, in ſmall 
quantities when the mother has ahundance 
of milk, other foods will be leſs neceſſary: ba 
during- the firſt, three months; but it will be 
right to give infants. a habic of. feeding early, 
leſt the mother ſhould, be 111.— They ſhould, 
not be allowed to lie wet through. the night, 
which, is tog eee rr They ought. 
12 always 
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always to be ſo placed as to view objects di. 
rely before them, to prevent ſquinting.— 
Leading ſtrings are improper, but they ſhould 
feel their own powers by degrees, by creep- 
ing on the floor. Clothing ſhould be ſimple, 
uſing no. pins, but tapes : in the winter, a flan- 
nel waiſtcoat may be worn between the ſhirt 
and the frock. The ſtockings ſhould not co- 
ver the knees, no garters, no ſhoes before 
eighteen months, and then eaſy, and without 
heels,—Stiff jackets and ſtays are very hurt. 
ful; young perſons ought not to have their hair 
tied, or uſe collars to their ſhirts; they ſhould 
ſleep on mattreſſes, with their heads low. Chil- 
dren or young people ought not to be put to bed 
till tired, nor allowed to lie after awake.—Both 
| ſexes ſhould begin the exerciſe recommended 
in Chap. H. about the tenth year: it contri- 
butes powerfully to ſtrengthen the limbs, and 
confirm the conſtitution. Jody cy 

Air and exerciſe are neceſſary, and leeping 
in hot and cloſe rooms very hurtful. There 
is an abſurd and often pernicious practice of 
toſſing the child, and lifting it up by one 
limb ; lameneſs, or ſudden death, 5 been 
the conſbquence. OTTER 


"Wi hen the child is weaned, or even a little 5 
lr fore, 
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bre,it may by degrees be indulged 1 with a cruſt, 
Children ſhould be often waſhed in cold Wa- 
ter; and after the third or fourth year, and 
ever after through life, the following . 
recommended as exceedingly beneficial: 

"WW The boy or girl ſhonld be encouraged to. 
dip the face into a baſon of cold water, keeping 


freſh breath, and repeat this thrice every 
morning. It will require ſome, reſolution to 
make the firſt trials; but, cuſtom will foon 
xeconcile them. This practice Qrengthens the 
eyes and gums, preſerves the teeth, and will 
prevent that tormenting evil che tooth-ache, 
and colds and rheums of the head; and acts, 


continued to the end of it) no cakes. or ſweet 


uſed ſparingly: : the food ought to be. chiefly 


tally avoided ; foods thould not be drefled i * 


the mouth and eyes open, gontinuing the face 
under the water until they require drawing a | 


in fome_meaſure, as a cold bath, by ſympathy, 
on the whole body.. During the early years 
of life (and it were better if the practice were 


meats, ſhould be indulged i in; butter, fat meats, 
or ſuch as are ſalted, ſmoked, or high ſeaſoned - 


vegetable: the vile habit of rea-drinking. to- 


very hot meats and.dripks are. e buxiful, With 
1 22 ;ö˙ 8 reſpeck 


ſtraint; young people ought. 


is peculiarly neceſſary for young perſons, as it 
not only tends to preſerve health, but gives 


dency to- rickets, F have ſeen good effect 
from the uſe of a little wine, animal food 
roaſted or boiled, and the fleſh' bruſh; and it 
is with pleaſure I recollect a gentleman now 


Ix many children of the ſame family. 'This mor- 
tality ſeemed to proceed from an abſurd pre-. 
judice in the parents againſt the uſe of animal 

4. Toots. and wine; ON. e under any cir. 
F 8 | 2 ) cumſtance 


96 
reſpect to Arias; water is undoubtedly the 


moſt wholeſome from the beginning to the 
end of life; but few will ſubmit to Tuck 1 re- 


I formerly remarked that ſimplicity of diet 


them a laudable habit of being contented with 
plain food ; as it is to be hoped the habit will 
abide through life. A deſire of uſing highly 
ſeaſoned foods, and a luxurious variety of 
them, is a real misfortune at any time of life, 
but particularly in younger perſons; and 
many bad effects have ariſen from the abſurd 
and cruet indulgence of parents in this re- 
ſpect. When children are weakly, however, 
eſpecially in their dowels, and have a ten- 


high in the army, Who was reared thus to 
manhood, by my direction, after the loſs of 


\ | 
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uniſfances whatſoever. It is as abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that one kind of regimen is equally 
adapted to every. kind of temperament or 
conſtitution; as that one remedy will cure 
every diſeaſe. 

I formerly obſerved, that it is more eaſy to 
correct and harden a weakly conftitution in 
young perſons, than to amend a broken habit 
in perſons advanced in life; and the reaſon 


ſeems to be that the younger have fewer evil 
fW habits to conquer, and therefore are more 


manageable. The parents ought therefore to / 
make the beſt uſe of this opportunity, which, 
if neglected, never can be recalled. 

When young perſons begin to uſe ſolid 
food, they are apt to eat voraciouſly: this 
ought to be checked, not only by limiting the 
quantity, but alſo dying them to chew 
their ſolid foods flowly and completely, for 
reaſons given Chap. I. 

. Young people ought never to be permitted 
to be nice in the choice of their foods, but 
of Ml be obliged to uſe all wholeſome foods without 
7. diftin&tion or objection. 0 Nothing can be 
re-M more degrading to a reaſonable and reſponſi- 
nal ble being than an epicurean appetite ; for be- 
ir. ar that indulgence of it 1 health, it 
ces "OT - 
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dorphe taints the ſoul with deſires which ne. 
ver, fail to embitter life in its. progreſs, but 
chiefly at the cloſe of it. 

Before I finiſh this chapter, on the manage- 
ment of young perſons, I think it my duty to 
give my decided opinion on a practice to 
which many perſons, eſpecially in North Bri- 
tain, are very averſe; I mean. inoculation. 

This may, be conſidered in a moral and a 

political view. _ 
Ina moral, or rather a W view, it i 
oppoſed by predeſtinarians,; but I am not yet 
perſuaded that our Almighty Creator has pre- 
determined every poſſible contingency, ſo as 
to exclude the uſe of means; ; otherwiſe, as an 
| honeſt man, I myſt. long ago have relinquiſh: 
ed my profeſſion. L humbly conceive. that 
ſuch an. univerſal fatality as this. opinion im- 
plics, would deſtroy the diſtinction between 
virtue and vice, and the. very, eflence of mo- 
rality and religion; and the opinion ſeems to 
de expreſaly, contradicted, by many texts of 
ſcripture, Which is the; infallible rule both of 
our doctrine and practice. 

None, however, I believe, bra t will 
deny that the life and death. of all his cres- 

res Hr boverel ind it 
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93 
may be conceived, what an extenſive influence 
ſuch a power, poſſeſſed by a Being of infinite 


viſdom and goodneſs, muſt have in the diſpen- | 


ations of his providence. 
In a political view, the practice is undeniably 


varrantable. Before inoculation was intro- 


juced into this kingdom, about the year 
1720; it was found that one in ten died of 
he ſmall pox; but of thoſe who were inocu- 
ated, and properly managed, the proportion 
as not more than one of near eleven hundred. 


About thirty years ago, I publiſhed a pam- 


phlet, in which I proved that a greater pro- 


portion died, in conſequence of the inju- 
licious management of ſome itinerant inocu- 
ators, of which regular Unt e could = 


lave been guilty. 

The public is much obliged to Baron 
Dimſdale, for publiſhing what theſe inoculat- 
Ig quacks affected to conceal; and [I believe 
lis fon conducts that branch with en re- 
tation. (249 e | 

It would not be confiſtent with my ER to 
nlarge on the ſubje& ; I' do however, with 
onfidence, exhert all parents and guardians, 


0 give children the nd chance 'by Yay 3 


noculation. £17 02 
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CLEANLINESS is. not merely comfortable 
and healthful; but it is really a mori 
virtue, In this reſpect we. ought to be uni 
formly. neat in our apparel, apartments, tho 
eſpecially in which we ſleep, and IÞ.-Preparin 
aànd drefling our. foods, | 
Having travelled over e part of 
Europe and America, I found the Engliſh, and 
the inhabitants, of the Britiſh . Weſt India 
iſlands, very ſuperior to all other countries in 
theſe. reſpects. 
There is no circumſtance in perſonal clear 
 linefs in which, there is greater inattention 
than in neglecting to waſh the moüth fre 
quently ; and young perſons ought to be earh 
habituated to this uſeful; practice; it contri 
uten eee, * teath, and: Lenten. the 
In 3 n the lands of the armpi 
and thoſe between the toes, throw off 3 v 
* oſfenſiye matter: and yet the perſons then 
il . felves, axe rarely ſenſible af it 1. This, among 
may other proofs that may be-brawght, ſhew 
} the N of attention to the n 
nns . | our 


bac 


pft 


WY 
ur perſons. Thoſe who cher or ſmcke to- 

bacco ought to waſh their mouths well and 

often; and thoſe who ſnuff” ſhould cleanſe 

heir noſtrils, by ſnuffing up ſome warm Wa- 
er repeatedly, before they go to lleep; by 
theſe means they will diſcharge a quantity of 
ery acrid poiſonous oil, which, if ſwallowed, 

vill be injurious to the ſtomach, and of encruſ- 
ed ſnuff which impedes the breathing. The 
iſe of tobacco, in any form, i is a vile practice ; 
he habit ought to be powerfully reſiſted, 

it is certainly injurious to the'health. | 

It was 2 remark of Dean Swift, that a nice 
nan was a man of dirty ideas. Without in- 
iring into the truth of the jeu d'eſprit, 1 
in only ſay that I deemed it my duty not 
0 omit whatever came within my plan; that 
„ whatever contributed to health or court: ? 
ve ſhould carefully avoid” giving diſguſt to 
boſe with whom we aſſociate: it is alſo right 
0 remark, that the ſloven and the flattern 
nay, and frequently do, injure not only __- | 
wn health, but that of others. 
In eaſtern countries warm bathing i is 2 "king | 
f religious rite, and in colder climates par- 
iz! bathing, eſpecially of the lower limbs, is 
roper. Perfonial nicatnefs, and gaudy finery, 


Ou 


are. very different things, and are not always 
met with together f: this hint may be of uſe 
to ſome of the fairer part of the creation ef. 
pecially. 

Under this chapter may very properly be 
brought two articles. of very great impor. 
tance, viz. The preparation of our foods, and 
the free circulation of the air we hreathe. 
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5 I. Improper veſſels are the cauſes of many 
diſeaſes, the ſource or nature of which are 
often not ſuſpected. Much might be ſaid, by 
way of precaution ; but be it ſufficient to ſay, 8 
that all glazed earthen Jars in which meats, 9 

butter, &c. are ſalted, or pickles, preſerves are ; 
kept; and all copper, tin, or braſs veſſels, in . 
which meats are dreſſed, are carefully to be 
avoided, as containing a flow poiſon. from q 
different minerals; and happily caſt iron ſup· : 
Nies their place, and is Party e 


+ 7 12 
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i 
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101 1, Air we breathe = 0 
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I ſome years. ago wrote 2 CEP Ar on 1 8 
ws <a from which 1 man make LT, ex. 
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"i of animals, vegetables, minerals and metals, 


oi ind alſo: of various factitious airs, and the 
aectric fluid; and is more or leſs impure in 
proportion to the nature and degree of theſe 
exhalations. This impurity is increaſed by 
various other cauſes, as the fumes of burning 
fuel, paints, flowers, and vegetables, candles, 
&c. all which taint the air: to which may be 
added, the vapours ariſing from the human 
body by the breath, ON ſweat, and 
other diſcharges. 

We know, by many experimenta, that 2 
grown perſon conſumes the vivifying princi- 
ple of a' gallon of air in a minute; and hence 
an immenſe wad of renewed air is ne- 
ceſſaryx. 

Of he dangerous and even fatal Acts of 
lagnant and tainted air inany inſtances are 
tecorded. Not to meũtion the memorable 
inſlance of the hac hole at Calcutta; others 
have gecurred ſome years ago at che aflizes at 
Oxford; in the Aſſembly Room at Edinburgh; 
and about fourteen years ago in London: 
Of ſome «circumſtances 5 che latter 1 * 
take notice. 1 

Eighteen curly children 8 2 e doy 
2 0 in an apartment of 3 King's 

amoi K | | ſtreet, 


us 


* 
4 


- . 
ſtreet: to make the room warmer they ſhut up 
every window, door, and even the chimney, 
All were ill in different ways; ſome Were 
light headed, others had convulſions; and un: 
leſs freſh air had been admitted immediately 
all would ſoon have-expired. - 330 et 
But foul air does not nb e th 
ſprings of life, but generates the moſt malig 
nant and contagiqus dileaſes, as in Fee 


Jails, and hoſpitals. - | 37; Vo 
I ſhall now draw a few precautiary in- 
_ ferences: 121 AAS 


1K, Wealthy ban i to inhabit, and 
fleep i in lofty large apartments, and have all 
their windows to flide down from the top; 
and unleſs the weather be very "boiſterous, to 
open- the upper part of, one to renew ate 
frequently. {als 3 

2dly. We ſpend many Nat in bed, bathed 
in a tainted atmoſphere. of the vapours from 
our own bodies, and of the ſurrounding air 

The moſt neat and delicate perſon after 


45 having ept im a ſmall bed-chamber does not, 


when he quits it, diſcover any offenſive ſmell; 
but when he ef in à minute or two 
and before Freſh air is admitted, he wil 
denne diſcern a:diffcrence: 1 hure; Page 70; 
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commended, the means of remedying this 
* evil. | 

zdly. Chimney! W495 are very improper 
at all ſeaſons, they check a free circulation of 
Fu, 

Thoſe who regard health will not 
panty; erowded rooms and aſſemblies: 
When I was at Bath, about to publiſh} an 
Eſſay on the. Effects of Noxious Air, one of 
my brethren waggiſhly told me, © let them 
alone, Doctor, for how ele will twenty-ſix 
« phyſicians be able to exiſt here.” 4 
5thly, Perſons labouring under diſeaſes, eſ⸗ 
pecially fevers, and conſumptive coughs, 
ſhould fleep alone, have as few attendants as 
* bave * _— well ana 


N 
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Regimen, ny to rempergment,. ages ks and 
| climate. | 
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Ig: expected that before. I finiſh this. 

part of the Eſſay, I ſhould make a few re- 
marks on the regimen of diet, &c. with reſpect 
o temperament, age, ſex, ſeaſon. and climate. 
| a us K 2 | Temperaments, 
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Temperament. Before we enter on this 
ſubject, I ſhall offer ſome general remarks, 
which will be better underſtood, if the reader 
will caſt his eye over what is ſkid on tem. 
peraments in the Introduction. 

1ſt. J have given the plaineſt and moſt * 
ple marks of each, by which there can be n, 
miſtake of any conſequence W in 
adapting the regimen. 

2dly. If the conſideration of the peculia 

habit of body, which depends on temper. 
ment, age, ſex, and climate, is important, u 
it certainly is, the following obſervations may 
be of conſiderable uſe to thoſe. who let a pro- 
per value on health. 403 9. ie 

3dly. 1 formerly 38 aka: health is 
Tather relative than abſolute z ; to thoſe there. 
fore who from- conſtitution, irregularity, or 
former diſeaſes, do not enjoy firm health, it 
will certainly be their intereſt and their duty, 
to: uſe every proper means to o ſecure, and even 


#* % 4 


improve, what remains. DOS om pA 

» Profeſſor Duncan, on 8 Chapter, ingeni- 
oufly remarked, that according to my arrangement 'and 
diſtinctiye marks, I .cught. to haye termed) ahem. rathe 


habit; than temperament, becauſe they. do, nat gorreſpond 
; with what are termed temperaments ali 4 if 


2 Boes to the 9 "Ti e the er10?; 
4b. A. ee 1 cannot 
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of illuſtrating! theſe obſervations, than by 


ſpeting the late celebrated CES 
Dr. Howard. - 

This gentleman, in ny cout, was ſo i 
licate, irritable and tender, that he ſhivered 
at every breeze; but being a man of great 
firmneſs of mind, and perhaps to qualify him- 


ſpect, he changed his mode of life entirely, 


ſelf to every ſeaſon and weather, and braving 
every climate, he at length enjoyed firm 
health, and bore the greateſt fatigue; and died 
of an infeRious fever he-caught from a young 


poſed to ſimilar infections, without injury. 


total change of temperament, rh an entire 
change in the manner of life: r 


of the nervous ſyſtem; by which the delicate 


lie 1 3 
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1 cannot take à more proper 8 


mentioning à remarkable circumſtance, re- 


ſelf for the arduous taſk he then had in pro- 


gave up all animal food, and ſtrong drink, 
lived upon milk diet, and by expoſing him- 


hdy he humanely attended in the extremity 
of Ruſſia; after having been repeatedly. ex- 


iſt. Here we have a fingular infunce pf =» 


ad Ie degree of ſeinfbility; ordrritabitity, 


temperament is ſo firongly marked, and which 
is ere WAY, | 
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in this caſe entirely altered; an evident, and 
very encouraging, example of what mighty 
benefits may be derived from an appropriate 
regimen : but I fear few are * with the 
n s fortitude. 

8 1, Temporaments. Thefrmimplieshigh beat 
and ſtrong vital powers, and the nervous ſyl. 
tem firm and ſteady. A perſon of ſuch x 
-conftitution, ſhould be plain, ſimple, but plen. 
tiful, in his diet: as his appetite is generally 
keen; if he uſes à proper degree of ext: 
ciſe, his digeſtion: will be quick, and the ex- 
pence of nouriſhment conſiderable. Such per 

ſons are apt to rely too much on their naturi 

ſtrength; and by indolence or exceſs to = 
into dangerous difeaſes. - | 

- edly. The delicate are the #evevde of ** 10 fi 
mer, and the nervous ſyſtem is-weak and irrit 

cle. Their appetite is generally wealt and c: 

and they are much addicted to indolence an- 

' naQtivity. + They ought to be peculiatly care 

ful never to oppreſs their ſtumachs with food 

uſe a moderate quantity of ſtrong drin; an- 
gradually increaſe their exerciſe; h Which 
their nerves will become leſs: irritable; ani 

"ore" heck and 3 
t + 38>: 3a. Tl 
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zdly. The ſanguine, or ſuch as are florid and 
full of blood, being generally young, with a 
Ml good appetite and quick digeſtion, they ſhould 
MW uſe a great proportion of vegetables in their 
foods, be very fparing in the uſe of ſtrong drinks, 
or rather abſtain from any. beſide ſmall beer: 


Moderate exerciſe is to them 5 but 
violent may be fatal. 

„ 4thily. The phlegmatic have a ſtate of nerves 

vill oppoſite to that of the delicate, their feelings 


both of body and mind being rather blunt 
than acute: 2 happy temperament, in our pre- 
ſent ſtate of trial and probation, where equa- 
nimity is a ſignal bleſſing. As they are apt to 
become corpulent, as they advance in life ; 
ſimple diet, with a moderate uſe of animal 
food with the ſpicy vegetables, a temperate 
uſe: of ſtrong drink, a very moderate- degree 
of ſleep, and a conſiderable degree of exerciſe, 
will be the eee . 
eaſes of this temperament. 7 re 
thly. The atid, dry or dad habit, though 
opp6ſite to the phlegmatic, appranches, in 
ſame neareſt to the firm; in others to the deli- 
cate temperament, according as the nervous 


termed this the atrabiliary, or choleric habit, 


. 


ſyſtem is more or leſs itritable. The ancients 5 | 


tos 

on the ſüppoſition that bile; a hot humbur, MW ! 
zbounded, and made the mind itritable: for WF 
their ideas of the inſluence of the neryes were 
very defective. But in this habit, this is not 
always the caſe. Soine indeed are liable to WM * 
kypochondriacal, rheumatic and gouty com. . 
plaints; | whilft others enjoy a" remarkably WF 
good ſtate of health to an advanced age © 
The- fitteſt rẽgimen for thoſe. of this habit, W* 
ts 2 liberal uſe of milk, vegetables, and fum- WW" 
mer fruits, a ſpating uſe of high ſeaſoned 
mods and ſtrong drinks, a more than ordi- 
natry indulgence in ep; and 2 moderate, 
but regular "exerciſe. + 
' $11; A. Between infancy and the dedineof 
life, the'body undergoes 2 vatiety of changes, 
until the years of forty-five or fifty, ſooner 
vr later; according to the ſtrength or weak 
_ neſs of the original amina; and the maiiner iſ?" 
of life led through the different ſtages of it. 

It is owing to theſe circumſtances that the i 
Semperanients. are .ofterr blended, or even to- 
rally chruged; as in the very remarkable in- 
Lance of the late Dofor ecards abe from * 
wars very delicate, became very robuſt. - e 

And here I may take occaſion to n 
that is n. * Ae neee 
9 - ores, 

IR 


perſon, if their infancy and youth are pro- 
perly managed, 10 form. their own: conſtitu 
tions. r 

have, in a farmer . ante. 
nagement of infaney and youth. With reſpett 
to old age 3; as perſons advanced in liferetain a, 
part of their original temperament, no great 
change will be required; except that as they, 
advance, they ſhould indulge gradually more 
in the uſe of liquid animal foods, ſtrong drinks, 
and fleep, and be more moderate in exerciſe. 

5 UI. Sex. The regimen adapted to the ſexes 
muſt. depend partly on their: temperaments, 
but chiefly on their mode of life: A Very, 
{mall proportion of females lead à very active 
ind laborious, life: What is ſaid. under the, 
phlegmatic, temperamept is in general;appli. 
able; to the ſedentary ; the rules laid. down, 
under, the ad, temperament apply to che 


hou d make no alteration, in their mode of, 
life, even with reſpect, to exerciſe; for. 1 have. 


moſt active;,women. in that ſtate have had the, 


triv1 


delicate 1 invalid. Pregnant women (un, 
leſs ſome particular circumſtances forbid it). | 


wolt perfect reconery;, and the moſt. healthy == 
1 6 i 


lad many, opportunities of obſerving, that the, 


F 
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triviarodjetion deprive them of the:plealing 
talk of nurſing their own infünt -.. 
§ IV. Seaſon and Climate. 1 Join theſe; for : 
very obvious reaſons, In the latter end of av. Iv 
tums, in wititer and the eatly part of ſpring, in Mc 
our chimate, the quantity of animal food and {Wa 
4 rink ſhould be increaſed, and eker, u 
ciſeg either without or within doors, more {Wit 
ſteackly puiſued: the delicate and invalid n 
mould be clothed with flannel next the body, f. 
In ſummer the proportion of animal food and 
frong drink ſhould” be leſſened, that of ve- 
getables, and eſpecially fruits, increaſed ;/ the 
quantity of firodgarifik very much Kefſened. 
The delicate and. invalid ſhould ſpend their 
former in the country;/ſtilt continuing their 
fddiels; duk of a thifineFtezture,” 777" 1 


enfive experience has petuliafly qualified 


Ext 
mt to õffer advice to thoſe ho paſs from thi 
to à hot chmate. From the hour the perſon 
emibärks, he mould begin to leſſen . 
tity of animal focd and Rrong drink. 

young and florid, he ufd W CO 
or twice within the BrFt en days! aud take » 
moderate doſe. of fals once a3 eck 
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A* be ches the bat eee. 
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and continue it during his reſidence in the 
climate, changing it twice a week, and begin 


vian bark twice a day, with acid of vitriol; 


the night air, and continue bis abſtemious 
regimen; avoiding coltivencis, and wing rips, 
fruits-plentifully.,. . 

As it is to be hoped chat the young man 


bad example, or proſpect of worldly emolu-. 
ment, induce. him to ſwerve from his princi- 
ples ; or depart from that rectitude of con- 
Iu, which alone can ſecure him peace of 
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* T is" faid of an old Phyſician, that that vidille 
a female patient; ſhe told him, the 110 

ly caught Cold: only Madam, replied the old 

ocker, what" worſe could * * Sag,” 


/ 


at the ſame time a large tea ſpoonful of Peru- 


continuing this courſe for fix months after he 
lands. During that ſpace of time, he ought 
to avoid laboxious cxerciſe in the, ſun, and 


us bad a religious education, let not either 


onſcience here, and og hereakter, 741) 
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except the plague. Though I do not always 
agree with my brethren in their'aphoriſtrical 
dogmas, yet, with this” opinion I readily ac. 
cord; and though the conſideration of dif. 
eaſes does not come within my plan; vet, as 
whilft I write this ſentence, I labour ander the 
effects of what is termed catching cold, I think 
I cannot employ this Chapter to a better pur. 
| paſe, than by offering ſome 'remarks intelligi. i 
6 ble to every reader; and 1 deem myſelf to de 
71 peculiarly qualified ſo to do, hen I fay, that, 
deſcended, on the mother's ſide, from a con- Ml ® 
ſumptive family, I have more than once been 
on the verge of à confirmed conſumption, WM Þ 
and now ſuffer by a ſevere catarrhal cough, . 
from the lungs e weakened dy former 
| attacks. | 2454 la UPS. AIMS 
1 have, in a 8 Chapter, Page zd. taken 
3 notice of the great importance of an equal 
3 perſpiration toward the preſervation of health; 
and ſhall now enter into a- more minute con- 
ſideration of the ſubject. 

We are told indeed, r ee de 
Indiaps, by painting their bodies, check, or 
entirely ſuppreſs, Falken aud yer. are 
28 5 injured, by it. Allowin & chat by this 
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429 b 
ed, yet it is ſo ſubtle i in its nature, chat! it can- 
not be thereby totally ſuppreſſed: but ad- 
mitting that it were, the phyſiologiſts who 
hold this opinion, did not perhaps recollect, 


that this important evacuation is not confined 


to the veſſels of the ſkin; but that it takes 
place from an infinite number of veſſels open- 
ing in to the air-cells of the lungs, and into 
the cavities of the mouth, throat, ſtomach 
and inteſtines, to A degree, equal, if not ſupe - 

rior, to that which _ WI the pores 7 
of the Kin. 

1 ſhall now, briefly, and in > terms, ex- 
plain bow, What is vulgarly and improperly 
termed-catching. cold, may ſo affect the . as 
to produce various diſeaſes. _ 

The-atmoſphere, or air, by which our- "FJ 
dies are ſurrounded, and which we breathe, 
is always, eſpecially in our climate, many de- 
grees colder than the warmth of our bodies 
in health, which by Farbenheit's Thermo- 
meter is about , daz degrees, but which, 


nulating, or beating cauſes, be increaſed ſo as 
to te ene profuſe ſweat. | 
The air, ſo much colder than the body, | 


a: 4 by its ſudden action on the fur face of 


WW - | the 


tio 


the body, and inner furface of the lungs, il © 
check the perſpiration, and alſo impede the b 
free circulation of the blood through the 
other ſuperficial veſſels “, by which means 21 
greater quantity of blood may be detained inf 
the organ immediately affected, or determin. 
ed to; or, as it were, thrown upon, ſome e. 
other part or organ of the body. Hence we Wi: 
can account why expoſure to à cold and 
damp air may in ſome produce a general fe-. Ne 
ver, in others a ſore throat, ſore eyes, deflux: ly 
ion on the windpipe, and the lungs, with 
cough; in others cholics, looſeneſs or rheu · ¶ in 
matiſm, gout, &c.; and we can no other wiſe 
account why one organ is affected rather than 
another, than by ſuppoſing that the patient 
derives the prediſpoſition from their parents, ot 
cen to de m aan; that as a ”- 


Some years "IN 2 Gump PhyGcian,. 3 100 
fancifully, alleged that many diſeaſes were owing to ak 
malculz floating in the atmoſphere. It is, at leaſt, certain 
that our atmoſphere is always mere or leſs impure, and 
that ſome of the noxious matters it ſuſpends may, beſide 
the action of ſimple cold or - moiſture, contribute to pro 
duce diſeaſe; which is the moſt probable way of account 
ing for epidemics, or peculiar Aran, Fre at cer. 
tain ſeaſons. r Pie 4 1 
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lead i * brole, the patient has formerly 
been ſubject to ſimilar attacks. | 
| cone now more immediately to the point, 
and ſhall illuſtrate my ſubject by offering two 
hort caſes, with ſome remarks. 

1ſt, A, of a conſumptive family, was "ein. 
ed with a ſevere cough, &c.: without neglect- 
ing other means, but with little effect; and 
deing on the point of embarking for a warm- 
er climate for his relief, was at length entire- 
y relieved by a ſpare diet, the frequent uſe of 
2 warm bath to the legs, but chiefly. by draw- 
ing frequently into the lungs, 2 en | 
warm ſteam of water and vinegar. 
.2d. Not many months ago, I was requeſted 
to viſit B, who had been ill of a cough-for - 
lx months, without taking. medical advice. 
Without any great proſpect even of mitigat- 
ing the conſumptive ſymptoms, I only pro- 
poſed a plan, and, for certain reaſont, with - 
drew my gratuitous attendance ; but was told. 
by one of her Phylcians, that the was won 
derfully relieved by the-means I adviſed; but- 
he deſiſting. ſhe ſoon after died. Tnow aller” 
a few. remarks. 8 N 

A's caſe yas my own; ** n FRIES of 


"ey; L 2 hn _ os 


water and * acting as 2 bath on the 


health depends very much on the diſcharges 
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whole inner ſurface of the inflamed eiodbipe 
and body of the hings, increaſed the perſpira- 
tion, and removed the inflammation and 
cough; which was its effect or ſymptom, in 
the ſame manner as a bath or poultice will re. 
lieve an inflamed eye; whilft the warm bath 
to the legs (which would have been ſtill more 
effectual had it been a whole bath) and the 
warm drinks which acted alſo as 2 bath on 
the inner ſurface of the ſtomach and bowels, 
and by ſympathy *; and ſecondarily on the 
Kidneys, and even on the whole ſurface ofthe 

body, checked the defluxion, - by reſtoring, 
and whe e the perſpiration into 1 
g#heral, 4 moderate, and beneficial ſweat. 
Bat there is another circumſtance in the 
economy of our bodies, which merits the it: 
tention. of the- reader. The preſervation of 


from the body being regular, and bearing 2 
certain proportion to each other. But vs 
rious accidents, ſometimes unavoidable; dif 
turb this proportion ; and the <orfftitution, 
| by its innate powers, may, and ſometimes 
does; make up the deficiency of one diſcharge, 
by increaſe of another. Thus, when dhe * 


Diemme Bar 


* 


ſpiration | 


freer, 27 
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ration through the ſmall veſſels of the im 
is checked, the deficheney is ſometimes ſup. 
pied by a ſalutary purging. , or increaſed 
diſcharge by the kidneys ; and did theſe, and 
imilar efforts of the conſtitution take- place 
more frequently; we ſhould. be leſs ſubject to 
difeaſes ;- but to account why ſuch efforts are 
dot more frequent, would. require too exten: 
bve a diſcuſſion; 1 aur mention the impor- 
unt fact. 
Soon Sfter N ang in Me pee of wy | 


profeſſion, 1. remarked that medicines taken 


into the ſtomach were not only diſguſting to ; 
wany in the act of ſwallowing, but in many 
caſes, uncertain in their operation; and eſpe· 
cialy in flow diſorders ; and I was diſap- 
pointed by my patient's want of perſeverance, 
This determined. me to employ regimen 

and outward applications ag . as 
poſſible in the cure of diſcaſcs. 


Jony mention this circumſtaree to hew 9 


that having ſtudied theſe means more intenſe- : 
1, and apple. them more frequently, than 


1 Heure l have ofies ſeen very good effetts from taking 
2 table ſpoonſul of Glauber Saks diſſolved in a few ſpoon- 


fals of warm. waters in the beginning of what is termed 
4 cold,, n e 3 or 


L 3. „ 
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decemed it to be my duty 10 Gepart in fon 
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the majority (perhaps any) of my brethren. 
am better qualified to give ſome uſeful ad 
vice on this very important ſubject, Which 
ſhall do after 1 have offered a TEIN or twr 

on B's caſe. AY 4 
it is highly probable, that 6 kate ifſue 
** her diſeaſe, as that of many thoufand 
more, who have ſunk under conſumptiot 
proceeded from her neglecting to: apply fe 
medical aſſiſtance, inſtead of relying on the 
advice of ignorant goſſips, each of whom re 
commended, perhaps, an 'mfallible” remedy 
whereas medical men know that they cannot 
_ give an abſolute affurance of eng: able 
cure a cut finger. ; 
What effect might way: reſulted Hons the 
adoption of my plan earlier, or à ſteady per 
ſeverance in it longer, I do not pretend to de 
termine; but, fatal ns the diſeaſe is, after i 
has arrived to à certain ſtage, yet 1 am'w 
- afſured that many might be faved, if not ne 


| en or miſmanaged in the beginning wt 
- Convinced of this moſt importutſt Fi, 


degree from my plan, by writing this Chap 
When perſon is in that ſtate of 0 f 
aden, which is termed * 9 | 


* 
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not Aby ur the moſt judicious Phyſician to 


determine upon What part of the body its 


confine myſelf to that moſt frequent, and 
moſt dangerous effect, a catarrhal defluxion 


ſuddenly fatal inflammition of the lungs; or 


in 1 more flow, n ny fora 5 
conſumption. Nins 4 677 7 3 


How do young perfors 4 manage 
themſelves under theſe circumſtances? They 


go on to eat, drink, and ive in every reſpect 


fure to partake, or viſits' to make (eſpecially 
the young men) they do not7abſtain; unleſs 
the attack is very ſevere, ind thereby becomes 
2 ſalutary warning and reſtraing tet. 

But prudent precaution requires a different 


conduct. If the indifpotition be but Night; the 
rl patient may, for the firft twenty-four, or even 
| thirty-ſix hours ſafely truſt to the following 


regulitions, if rightly complied with. JON 


1: Abſtain from zl animal' food; FRY 


brotha o ſoups, ind ftrong drinks, and uſe 


moderately warm und thin water gruel or 


panada in 


frequent aud prerty large draughts, 


and le n bed foms' hours later than uſual, 
[} TOO? TO - 


fore may fall, or how it will end. I ſhalt 


and cough, which may end in a violent and 


as utual, or if they have any parties of pleas. 
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following fieam;.,and Mt, will be moſi prudent 
 torcturnto bed again, till the evening, when 
bo gg uſe the bath, drinks and ſteam 28 
| E. 


by the mouth of the pot, or the ſpout, ſo long 
es feels its eee gentle 
* Wo . aun 


7 


zpphying a jar or battle of, warm water tp the 
feet, and one to each fide, and by keeping 


quiet, and excluding light, endeavaur to 


promote a fem hours ſlecp, and gentle ſweat, 


Connected with this ſubject are ſome. re- 


marks made Page 74, 75 and 94, and if, after. 


an hour, {leep does not come on, I have ad- 
viſed twenty drops of Laudanum; but in the 
preſent inſtance it may be omitted if the pa: 
tient be coſtive, have head ache, or oppreſſion 


on the breaſt, until theſe, ſymptoms be. re: 


moved by ſy bats crores by Wee 
Aical Man. dae 20 


Before the 888 out N 91 bed, let. dhe 
warm bath, Page 94, be prepared and uſed for 


an hour or more, and if any moiſture appear 
from its uſe, plenty of warm drink, and the 


"The fieam, confifts of about, half, A pink. b 


of Scotch mutchkin) of hot water, and t 


table ſpoonful of vinegar, put into 2,.tearpots 
and the ſteam drawn in with. the breath, either 
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warmth in the breaſt. When it cools, put 
the pot and liquor into a veſſel of boiling wa- 
ter, till it is warmed again, and thus uſe it 
often, even in bed, and when uſing the bath, 
and at any other time, ſo as not to interrupt 
ſleep: it muſt not be uſed, ſo as to be diſ- 
agreeably warm in the throat or breaſt. 
Simple and perfectly inoffenſive as the ſteam, 
bathing the legs, and the low diet are, When 
uſed in the beginning, and perſevered in for 

two or three days, they have according to my 
experience, reſcued many from diſeaſes which 

had 2 threatening aſpect and might have end | 


ed fatally. 
In the courſe of this Treatiſe, I have mote 


than once cautioned the reader againſt delay 
ing to call in medical aſſiſtance: if therefore 
in the preſent caſe I have ſuppoſed, the ſimple 


the body. (only till the effects of che cold are 


or thirty-ſix hours continue hot and feveriſh, 
vith ſevere dry cough,” and fixed pain of the 
de or breaſt; chey will require bleeding and = 
other evacuations, under medica directions. 
But notwithſtanding the vſe of more pow- . 
recommend the 
continuance 


1 means, I. ſtill Oo 


— 


means, with the uſe of a flannel -waiſtcoat. next | 


quits warn off) the patients after twenty-four. 
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continuance of the ſimple means juſt adviſed, 
as very uſeful aſſiſtants, as I have experienced 


for fifty years: and ſutely no medical man, 
of a liberat mind, vill object to che adoption 


of any plaw ſo ſtrenuouſly recommended on 


long experience, and ſupported by ſtrict ana- 
logy: whereas 2 remedy of powerful and, 
therefore, hazardous operation, ſhould cer- 


tainly be adopted with caution and jealouſy, 


unleſs the 9 oe ths. regomemender be 
r 
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1 laying down.regulations for the preſer- 
vation. of health 3 r, what is. nearly the ſame 
thing, the prevention of diſcaſes : for, where 
* a e = 
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ſudden, at other times, more w. 
The approaches of a diſeaſe may be ſome- 


reſtored; and | have in the former Chapters 
pointed out the moſt ſimple and ſafe means 
for that purpoſe ʒ but 1 muſt here caution the 
reader againſt truſting to theſe means too far; 


violence, not a minute ſhould be loſt, but me- 
dical aſſiſtance employed; for it is always 
more ſafe to err on the ſide of precaution than 
of delay, as I have too often experienced, 


than by regimen; for this were to ſuppoſe 


means which remove diſeaſes. 


common practice in this part of the kingdom, 


every ſpring and fall, by bleeding, angles, 
and giving them diet drinks. 


/ 


— 


ih from one to FO other is. ſometimes very | 


times happily arzeſted or ſtopped, and health 


but if they do not very ſoon, produce the exe 
peed effect, or if the diſeaſe come on With 


It is a very miſtaken opinion that we can 
ſupport or amend health by any other means 


that health may be inſured, by the ſame 
In my youth, I remember it to have been a 


for crafty knaves to diſcipline whole Pariſhes, 


What ſucceſs attended this W Feng 6 in- 
diſcriminately employed, on every conſtitu - 
1 n all diſcaſes, 1 do nat re- 


member; 2 
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| benefited by the vulgar prepoſſeſſions, and have 
introduced Anderſon's and James's Pills, Daf. 


cloſet up as carefully, as the Lady Bountiful's 


earneſtly to warn my readers againſt this very 


1 
| 
| - 
E | 
| | 


"4 fallen under my notice, of the dangerous con 
ſequences of tampering with. W 5. 285 the 
| purpoſe of preventing diſeaſe. 


diſpoſed to be corpulent, aud very anxion 
not e to * _ but to.,pralony 
denten. HE, life 
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member; but it is probable that the bills of 

mortality were not thereby leſſened. 
In England, the guacks; not lefs ignorant or 

knaviſh than the old Scottiſh Gardeners, have 


fey's Elixir, and other purgatives, and ſuppoſed 
ſweetners of the blood, as preventive and in- 
fallible remedies; which moſt good houſewives 


of the laſt age uſed to lock up their ſtrong 
cordial waters; and perhaps for purpoſes not 
more beneſical, or rather leſs pernicious. 

But I deem it to be my indiſpenſable duty, 


injurious, and indeed dangerous practice; el 
pecially as 1t has been countenanced, and even 
recommended, by ſome medical men. I ſhall ar 
here, therefore, very briefly give the iſſue of m 


three caſes Which now occur to my; gecollec· ¶ v. 


tion, out of many more which, no doubt, have 


An intimate friend, in good 8 
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life; without conſulting me, entered upon a2 

courſe of purgatives, which brought on a low 
fever which deſtroyed him: it was evident to 
the other medical men, as well as myſelf, and 
indeed he himſelf was convinced, that his ap- 
proaching death was the e of this vile 

practice. 

A lady, daughter of Doctor Ge an 
eminent Phyſician, and married to a moſt re- 
ſpectable gentleman, ſuſpecting ſhe was biliaus, 
was confirmed in the opinion by a late faſbion- 
able Phyſician, who adviſed a courſe: of purg- 
ing ſalts. Being. conſulted, I adviſed her to 
go to Bath, inſiſting on her giving up her 
purges. Her London Phyſician was conſult- 
ed, who viſited her at Paines' Hill in Surrey, 


and an ample uſe, of lemonade; and on the 
| morning of the ſecond day after, when he 
ec was again to have viſited her and have found 
vel ber relieved, ſhe died ſeverely conyulſed. 
Truth is ſacred, and ought never to be in- 
tentionally violated or diſtorted: it would 
therefore be moft uncandid for me to imply 
that a purge was the - cauſe . of her death. 
That her diſeaſe proceeded from e f 
ond purging, 1 had no doubt; but 1 * predicted 
f M 18 her 7 


— 


and inſiſted on a renewal of the purgatives, 
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her death, before ſhe took the laſt purgative, Wl | 
and my brother Doctor her recovery, by the Wt 
effects of its operation. It will be unneceſſary t 
to explain the connection between this cafe, 
and the following reflection. p 
WMWWere the bulk of mankind ſufliciently aware il 
of the great reverence due to truth, and ſpeak IM 
and act always in confiſtericy with it; f 
much eaſe, mutual confidence; comfort, and 
happineſs, even in this life, would be the reſult. WW" 
God is truth, and nothing ought to be more Wn ©: 
ſtrenuouſly impreſſed on the minds of young ſy 
perſons, than the love of truth; for I have Wt 
often remarked, that an habitual departure WP: 
from it, is the cauſe, or companion, of other Mp! 
_ vices. | W 
A Lady went to Bath ta conſult me. She War 
had long proceeded from weaker to ſtronger | 
purges, for the purpoſe of removing coſtive- 
_ nefs, until ſhe was obliged to take the'ſtrong- 
eſt, even Gamboge Pills; and even theſe 
would ſoon have failed of effect, and a fatal 
inflammation of the bowels might have en- 
ſued. The diſtreſs from the want of her 
daily purgative was ſo great, that 1 had much 
difficulty to perſuade her to truſt ſolely to the 
** waters in large une They ſo reſtored 
| : "or 
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her ſtomach and bowels to their former power, 
bat months after ſhe wrote me ſhe had not 
WH taken more than once, a mild purge. 

Theſe caſes are preſented as a warning, eſ- 
pecially to the delicate, invalid, and ſedentary, 
 W wioſe bowels are generally unſteady ; and 
who often labour under ſome {light indiſpo- 
fition, or imagine they do. | 

have frequently been conſulted by perſons 
whoſe bowels bave been irregular, and ſo far 
as recollect, I believe I have conſtantly diſ- 
ſuaded them from the habitual uſe of purga- 
tires; and have {ſometimes mentioned an ex- 
pedient ſuggeſted by the celebrated Philoſo - 
pher Mr. Locke, who, was 4 Plxſcian, which 
was to make an effort once or twice a · day, 
ud thereby give the bowels a habit of reliev- 
ing themſelves; living chiefly on a vegetable 
diet, fruits eſpecially, and uſing the lead exer· 
ciſe, which is an excellent means of ſlrength- 
ening the ſtomach, bowels and kidneys. 


! 
| 
\ | 
| 
| 
4 
| 


and which fo far reſemble the moſs of fruit 
trees, and the miſletoc of the oak, as not to 
| be always uſeleſs, though often very injarious 
duoufly engaged in cultivating the arts anc 


ployed in the Invention and TOTES * out 


_ artificial, and inventing the means of * 


he empire of faſhion has now becon 
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CHAP. X. 
On e Di eaſes. 


„And here we are all bile and ſpleen, 
The . fiſh that ere were ſeen.” | 
Bath Guide, 


74 8H 70 N. like its companion luxury, may 
de conſidered as one of thoſe excreſcences 
which are attached to national improvement; 


When one part of a poliſhed nation is aſl 
ſciences, another part is not leſs buſily em 


faſhions. | E ne 

A ſocieties advance in civilization, th 
active mind of man, not contented with th 
means of gratifying -our natural wants, | 
anxiouſly employed in creating thoſe that ar 


ing them. 


univerſal; jt Oy all ranks and degree 
frol 
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from the peer to the footman, and from her 
lady ſhip to the abigail; and, as I have hinted in 
a former Chapter, luxury has kept pace with it. 

When rational beings neglect to cultivate 
the underſtanding, and amend the heart, they 
neceſſarily fail to ſtore them with the proper 
rules of ſteady and conſiſtent conduct in life. 
Hence their paſſions take a frivolous turn, and 
their. purpoſes are vain and futile. This le- 
vity of mind creates a fondneſs for novelty, 
they fly from object to objeR, and from ſcene 
to ſcene; and as their purſuits are unſubſtan- 
tial, their enjoyments muſt be unſatisfactory v. 

From this reflection on the ſource of what 
s termed faſhion, and of diſſipation, its com- 
panion, 1 leave the readers to draw, if they 
pleaſe, ſome-uſeful inferences, and ſhall finiſh 


of our poets, Who marked the paſſing ſcenes- 


who by the wit and humour. of his ridicule, 
Rrongly reprobates that rage of faſhion, which. 
ich many is predominant through the va- 
ious periods of life, and intimates that with 
ome it is unbappily cheriſhed even at the doſe: 


* Keep: thy heart with all _—_— for out of it are 
le ifſues of life. dela eee AER EI Pe 


this ſentence: with a brief quotation from one 


of life, with a keen philoſophical eye; and: 


” 
l . - 
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CHAP. X. 
On Faſhionable Diſeaſes. 


And here we arg all bile and ſpleen, 
The * fiſh that ere were ſeen.” 
| Bath Guidz, 


TASHION, like its companion luxury, mayM t! 

be conſidered as one of thoſe excreſcence v 
which are attached to national improvement: t! 
and which ſo far reſemble the moſs of fruit 
trees, and the miſletoc of the oak, as not ti 
| be always uſeleſs, though often very injariou 
When one part of a poliſhed nation is aſl 
duoufly engaged in cultivating the arts anc 
ſciences, another part is not leſs buſily en 
ployed in the i invention FUN en nn out 
faſhions. | ; N FLO) NA 

As ſocieties advance in civilization, th 
active mind of man, not contented with tl 
means of gratifying -our natural wants, | 
anxiouſly employed in creating thoſe that ar 
_ artificial, and een the means of nan 
ing them. 
„The empire of fathion has now 'becon 


* univerſal ; it has all ranks and degre: 
Fro 
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from the peer to the footman, and from her 
lady ſhip to the abigail; and, as L have hinted in 
a former Chapter, luxury has kept pace with it. 

When rational beings neglect to cultivate 
the underſtanding, and amend the heart, they 
neceſſarily fail to ſtore them with the proper 
rules of ſteady and conſiſtent conduct in life. 
Hence their paſſions take a frivolous turn, and 
their purpoſes are vain and futile. This le- 
vity of mind creates a fondneſs for novelty, 
they fly from object to object, and from ſcene: 
to ſcene; and as their purſuits are unſubſtan- 
tial, their enjoyments muſt be unſatisfactory v. 

From this reflection on the ſource of what 
s termed faſhion, and of diſſipation, its com- 
panion, L leave the readers to draw, if they 
pleaſe, ſome uſeful inferences, and ſhall finiſh 
this ſentence: with a brief quotation from one 
of our poets, who. marked the paſſing ſcenes 
of life, with a keen philoſophical eye; and 
who by the wit and humour of his ridicule, 
trongly reprobates that rage of faſhion, which. 
vith many. is predominant through the va- 
rious Periods of life, and intimates that with 


* Keep: thy heart with all exe for out of it are 
iſſues of life, INI. ht Mg bt 1. v8. 43's . 


ome it is unhappily cheriſhed even at the cloſe: 25 
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of it. Alluding to a lady of rank, who Paint. 
ed, when that unnatural folly was in faſhion; 


and whom he ſuppoſes to be on her death. 
bed, he makes her addreſs her abigail : 


10 And Betty, give this cheek a little red, 
6 One would not, ſure, be frightful when one's dead.” WI. 
Pope. 
5 may, I — anticipate the bb vatid ; 
of a faſhionable Lady on what I have nos 


aid. © What does this impertinent grey 
* beard mean : he has attempted to rob u! 
of our dear, goſſiping flop, tea; and wheff / 
„we might reaſonably expect to meet wii t 
« his rules for eating, drinking, and fleepin b 
« comfortably, he pops upon us with his ſauq t 
remarks upon faſhions : but he dare n 
ay there is either ſhame or An, in. one, b 
« following, the faſhion.” al 
With great deference, and ſome degree hi 

" diffdence, I venture to diſſent from fff tc 


__Ladyſhip; and humbly conceive,” that unc 
certain eircumftances,'it may be both“. BF fo 
without waiting to prove my propoſition pi 


* , Whoſoever has read the former parts of this th. 
with any degree of attention, will readily confeſs that Su 

moderate attachment to faſhion may be very eulpable, iff thi 
much as it occupies the mind with trifles, and effect 
creates a * ſor ſubjects of real importance. 
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examples, many of which may be offered; 1 
proceed to convince the Lady that faſhion 
may at leaſt be a misfortune of no ſmall magni- 
tude. 8 A 
„When, ſays her Ladyſhip, 1 go to Church, 

or take up a ſermon, I am prepared to ex- 
« pet grave inſtruction, and to be put in mind 


% unſeatonable in his /ermons.” Not ſo much 
ſo as her Ladyſhip ſuppoſes. If ſhe has ever 
peeped into Mr. Locke on the Affciation of 
Ideas, ſhe may conceive that as one train of 


her elegant new robe, will lead her to think of 
the next maſquerade; ſo another train of ideas 


bining the ideas of health, life, and death, with 


an eſſay on regimen ; and of ſuggeſting ſome 
hints, which ought never to be unſeaſonable 


to rational, - reſponſible, and mortal beings, 

But to return. Medicine, Madam, as well as 
ſome other arts, has long been ſubject tothe em- 
pire of faſhion; it has influenced the great and 
the opulent in the choice of their Phyſicians, 
128 Apothecaries, Mid wives, and even 


* 


% of my latter end; but is not the old Doctor 


them which ariſes from the contemplation of 


may, with equal propriety, warrant my com- 


their Nurſes and their political parties; but it 
may not be ſo obvious how they may be influenc- 
N 8 i 15 n 
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of it. Alluding to a lady of rank, who Paint. 
ed, when that unnatural folly was in faſhion; 


and whom he ſuppoſes to be on her death. 
bed, he makes her addreſs her abigail : 


| C And Betty, give this cheek 1 a little red, 
; — One would not, ſure, b be frightful when ane's dead.” 
Pape. 
1 may, I belleve; anticipate the observation 
of a faſhionable Lady on what I have now 
'faid. © What does this impertinent grey. 
B | beard mean : he has attempted to rob us 
of our dear, goſſiping flop, ea; and when 
% we might reaſonably expect to meet witt 
6. his rules for eating, drinking, and fleeping 
« comfortably, he pops upon us with his ſauc 
„ remarks upon faſhions: but he dare not 
* gay there is either ſhame or .f in, in. vt th 

oy "« following, the faſhion.” “ 

With great deference, and ſome degree 0 
Agens [ venture to difſent from het 
Ladyhip; and humbly conceive; that undet 
certain eircumſtances, it may be both“. Bu 
Vithout Waiting to prove my propoſition by 


1 e Whoſvever has read the former parts of this v. 
Vith any degree of attention, will readily confeſs that in 
8 | Y - moderate attachment to faſhion. may be very culpable, in! 
= 85 much as it occupies. the mind with triſics, and effeQual 
creates a ne ſor objects of real importance. 
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. examples, many of which may be offered; 1 
; proceed to convince the Lady that faſhion 
may at leaſt 10 a misfortune of no ſmall magat- | 
tude, + "oh 
« When, ſays her Ladyſhip, 1 go to Church, 
« or take up a ſermon, I am prepared to ex- 
:j; ect grave inſtruction, and to be put in mind 
nl © of my latter end; but is not the old Doctor 
vil *© unſeatonable in his /ermons.” Not ſo much 
.o as her Ladyſhip ſuppoſes. If ſhe has ever 
Us peeped into Mr. Locke on the Aſſociation of 
nl 1/d:as, ſhe may conceive that as one train of 
them which ariſes from the contemplation” of 
her elegant new robe, will lead her to think of 
the next maſquerade; ſo another train of ideas 
may, with equal propriety, warrant my com- 
bining the ideas of health, life, and death, with 
an eſſay on regimen; and of ſuggeſting ſome 
hints; which ought never to be unſeaſonable 
a to rational, reſponſible, and mortal beings. 
But to return. Medicine, Madam, as well as 
zu ſome other arts, has long been fubjef to the em- 
bil pire of faſhion; it has influenced the great and 
the opulent in the choice of their Phyſicians, 
Surgeons, Apothecaries, Midwives, and even 
their Nurſes and their political parties; but it 
| = not be ono "ur they maybe influenc- | 5 


ed el 
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ed in the choice of their diſeaſer. This, 1 ſhall 
endeavour to explain, Patients, real or ima- 
ginary, are generally prompted by curiofity or 
anxiety, to inquire of their medical guide, 
«* What is my diſorder, Doctor? But an expli- 
cit anſwer to the queſtion is not always either 
convenient or practicable; becauſe the Doctor 
may be ſometimes ignorant of it himſelf. In. 
ſtead therefore of entering on a learned diſ- 
quiſition upon the ſubject, or candidly con- 
fefling his ignorance, which would not be 
conſiſtent with good policy, be gratifies his 
patient with a general term, which may, or 
may not, be expreſſive of the Mature of the 
ailment. 

Should the evil exiſt oals i in her Ladyhhip's 
fancy, it would be an unpardonable violation 
of propriety and good manners, and contrary 
to the Doctor's intereſt and reputation *, 9 ap 
throw out the moſt e hint of its caule 
or nature. 

If both patient and Door are FRE of 
faſhion, this circumſtance is alone ſufhcient to 


render the term faſhionable; for as people of 


faſhion claim an excluſive privilege of having 
e ſomething to complain of; fo ne; mu- 


* See a Eaſe i io Naar 2 50 
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tual communication of their ailments is often 
the topic of converſation. The imagination 
frequently ſuggeſts à ſimilarity of diſorder, 
though none ſuch really exiſts, and thus both 
diſeaſe and term ſoon become completely 
faſhionable : hence drams became faſhionable. 

In the latter end of the laſt, and beginning 
of this century, ſpleen, ann or hyp, was 
the faſhionable diſeaſe. 

The Princeſs, afterwards 1 4 * | 
ſhagrined and inſulted by her brother-in-law, 
in her former ſtation ; and perplexed and har- 
raſſed by factions in her latter, was frequently 
ſubject to depreſſion of ſpirits: to alleviate 
this diſtrefling evil, the courtly Phyſicians, after 
giving it 4 name, proceeded to preſcribe paar 
cordial, and Rawleigh's confeRtion. 

The royal diſeaſe and the remedies, like the 
wry neck of another Monarch *, were, by court- 


ly imitation, adopted by all thoſe who had 


the” leaſt nen o nn ** peviens 771 

fahle se 775 
In n of 2 3 8 falbion- ; 
able and palatable: ſhop cordials became, by 
repetition too weak; and many of the pa- 
they tired of the ineſſicacy, and probably ad 
*  Alcrander the. Great. \ 
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the expence, found a more ready and more 
powerful ſubſtitute in cloſet cordials, and 
plain Nantz. | 7 
Forty years ag0, a treatiſe on nervous dil. 
eaſes was publiſhed by my quondam very, in- 
genious and learned preceptor, Dr. Whyzt, Pro- 
feſſor of Phyſic at Edinburgh. Before the publi- 
cation of this book. people of faſhion had not the 
leaſt notion that they had nerves ; but a faſhion- 
able Apothecary having caſt his. eye over the 
| book, and having been often puzzled by the 
Inquiries of his patients concerning the cauſes 
and nature of their complaints, derived from 
thence a lucky hint, and told the next; fa 
fhionable patient who conſulted; lim, Ma- 
% damn, you are ner vous, the ſolution was ſa- 
tisfactory, nervous diſeaſes became quite the 
tan, and ſeen, e and byp were e 
out of doors. 
Some years afar) this, Dr. e 
treatiſe on biliary concretions, which turned ev 
the tide of faſhion : nerves and nervous com · 
Plaints were almoſt forgotten, and bil be- 
came faſhionable. I know. 4 falhionable 
Doctor ho amuſes his patients with the Greek 
term Dyſpepfia, and gerd _ . fuper- 
: cede bile. - FX 25 123.931 baia 
TY i l 
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It will be proper here to appriſe my readers 
chat imaginary diſeaſes are often converted 

into real ones, and this is the natural conſe. 

quence of the intimate connection between 

mind and body; in ſo much that, as tranqui- 
- Wity of mind contributes very much to pre- 
- Wicr ce health of body; fo when it is diforder- 
ed, the other is heceſſarily affected; and ex- 
perience teaches us, that there is a ſtrong mu- 
tual ſympathy between them; and that ſome of 
the moſt inveterate, and even fatal, Ve 
diſeaſes originate in the mind. 

Rage, for inſtance, and fear, have often kill. 
ed like a flaſh of lightening; and a broken heart 
has brought many more to the grave than i is 
zenerally ſuſpected. 

1 ſhall conclude this Chapter with a caſe 
rhich will illuſtrate my meaning more Tony's 
han a diffuſe diſſertation. 

2 | have already hinted that there" are not a 
> ew perſons, © who think it to be fick by way . 
n- WM amuſement, and ' melancholy to keep up their 
* ſpirits.” To ſuch I would recommend a 
areful peruſal of the late ingenious Mir. Cole- 
an': farce of the Spleen, do e 00; cha- g 
ater of Doiley, © © 9 
4 Tradeſman's wi from Londen conſult. | 
It | „„ | 2; "0 
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me at Bath. "Believing that rude health was 
very unfaſhionable, and about three years be-. 
fore, ſuſpecting that ſomething ailed her, ſhe 
ſent for her Apothecary to give a name to her: 
diſeaſe. After undergoing à courſe of Doctors Ml | 
regular and irregular, and of Apothecaricy if þ 
Drugs, and quach neſtrums, during that time; n 
ſhe was at length told ſhe was bilious, and that b 
ſhe ought to go to Bath. TIP a 

The only beneft this * woman oy q 
ed to have derived from her long medical 
_ diſcipline, was a broken conſtitution from the 
unneceſſary and . prepoſterous uſe of drugs, a 
ruinous expence, and a medical jargon, com. 
poſed of the diſcordant opinions of her quon- 


dam Doctors: inſtead of deſcribing her feel. ( 
ings, that I might form ſome judgement 0 

her caſe, the ee told me ſhe was 

; bilious. * 


1 told ber the was not * f bile. but 0 
ber Docturs and their phyſic; and adviſed her 
to leave off all medicine but the bath We 
a long courſe of which might be. of uſe.” 
But inſtead of continuing it for at. Jeal 
three months, ſhe quitted Bath in three weeks 
"0 of the e and erke with 
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der Doctor, who pretended to cure her by 
el. Thus it is that wretched hypochondriacs 
min their conſtitutions, and embitter their 
„ves, by their perpetual anxicty to preſerve 
doth; and from an unhappy propenſity to try 
new Doctors and new drugs (for they cannot 
be termed remedies) have thereby contributed 
yery much to eee che . dat of 15 
Ow EIS 65 Tu” | 


al e 99D IRR 
4 Fg | 
n. we 1 4 F. *. 


On. «the nene, Fl Lady: pA Gentlemen 
| otic: Doctors. 


10 ar Dia not 1 preſeiitie for you every a 
day, aud weep "when the receipt was operating? | 
Tony Lamphin. - Ecod, you had reaſon to weep, for you 
ger ye been doſing me ever ſince I. was born. I have gone 
r rough every receipt in the Family | Phyſitian, ten times 
er; and you have Ne of e me through 
aft e : | | 
* (HL EM the dur. to Conguer, 4a 41. 


itk DV 0 Gentlemen Doctors, the for- 8 
h | wer e are very numerous in 
| N . 25 this 
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Kingdoms!” as medical men well know; 2h 
-though we conſider them as very reſpe&able 
coadjutors, and very much ſuperior to thoſe 
ignorant, venal wretches, termed quacks ; yet 
we are appreherifive, that whilt our reſpets. 
ble friends extend their reputation and prac: 
tice 'on-one hand, and thefe' imerlopinyg irre. 
gulars prefs us on the other, we may ſoon be 
come totally uſeleſs. Under this ferious urn, 
1 have, but with becoming deference, undertaken 
the invidious taſk of inquiring into thoſe 
claims which' the ladies have ane in 
their character as Phyſicians, | 
That a /ady of genius may acquire, by " 
hours hard ud), a degree of medical know. 
ledge equal to what a male dunce, by the. 
bour of as many years, may attain, it would 
not be very polite to call in queſtion; I ſhall 
rather paſs on to conſider their avowed mo- 
tives for aſſuming the medical character . 
Among our Gothic anceſtors women were 
. che chief rue, though they were prohi- 
* Among the mod celebrated of the ghtnſibnen Dodos 
1 cannot otnit the celebrated: Philoſophers Lord Verulam 
and Mr. Boyle, aod the Reverend Mr. John Weſley, con- 
- 'cerning whoſe merits in their medical FRG 1 ſhall 


4 _ OP make ſome CODE rematks. -\ 
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bited from chat office, by the Greeks, I have 
already expreſſed my very favourable opinion 
of the abilities of my fair ſiſters, who having 
from their anrefors + a preſcriptive right to the 
province of phyſic; they may alſo, hereafter, | 
fill the other academical chairs with much 
credit to themſelves; that of rhetoric eſpecially. 
In the laſt century, perſons of fortune ſpent 
much of, their time in the country, where 
the Lady Bountifuls of thoſe days prepared 
their family drugs, a infallible, as taken from 
Arifletle's. Mater. Piece, Culpepper's Midwifery, 
and Every Man his own Phyficion.;;; which they _ 
not only adminiſtered to their patients, with 
their own hands, but. lagged their Kais 
wants. 1 
Zut faſhions s changeds, the 33 Lady 
Bountifuls are extiact, and though the pre: 
ſent race of them are not deficient. in beneyo: 
lent intention; yet they are in aſſiduity; 3 and 
the ſtable boy often intercepts, what. [the Mit. 
treſs's kindneſs intends for the lick. == 


+ We are told in Dr. Henry's Ma Har thus Foy f 
as the teigns of Henry VII. and VIII. Ladies were in- 


were of the true Beuntifwl-breed, and very mch _ 
eee Fr 
SER N _ 
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2405 and gentlemen Doftors aſſign various 
rind why they arrogate to i the 
office of a Phyſician. | 

iſt. They allege that, whether dy pre. 
ſcribe for themſelves, or for others, they direct 
nothing but imple things which, if 1 755 do no 
good, cannot do any harm. 

Is this plauſible allegation it may be anſwer- 
ed, that if the diſeaſe, for which they pre- 
ſcribe, has a dangerous tendeney and there 
are few diſeaſes which have not in ſome de- 
gree, precious time may be loſt by trifling 
with the diſeaſe; . and by omitting to uſe 
means ſufficiently powerful, the ſeaſon for re- 
hef is irretrievably loſt, and a flight diſeaſe 
may degenerate into a mortal malady.  **_ 

In this way, I am convinced that thouſands 
are yearly loſt, of which à great proportion 
de of that fatal 'Eagli/s malady, * confiamptitn. 
Inſtances of this kind occur daily to Phy- 
ſicians; who have reaſon to lament that their 
efforts are unavailing, and their art diſere- 
dited, in conſequence, of negle& or miſma- 
nagement in the earlier - ſtages of the diſeaſe, 
when there was a moral certainty of danger 
being prevented by proper management. 
g But that — of this deſeription do not 
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aways preſcribe inoffenſive medicines, I would 
obſerve, that the little books publiſhed by 
Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Weſley, the latter eſpe- 
cially, are not confined. to inoffenſfive pre- 
ſcription, is evident from Dr. Hawe#'s. very 
judicious remarks on the Reverend's medical 
publication, The moſt worthy and reſpecta- 
ble Mr. Boyle, Who had a, very general cor- 
reſpondence, being himſelf without guile, re- 
ceived from various quarters, and 100 implicitly 
publiſhed in his book of receipts, a variety of 
preſcriptions ; - and patronized the ſtroaking 
impoſtor Greatrix. It muſt indeed aſtoniſh 
any man who has the leaſt pretenſion to me- 
dical knowledge, to obſerve the unmerited 
and abſurd encomiums beſtowed upon mere 
trifles in that little: book of Mr. Boyle's- 
Mr. Weſley's farrago was Kill. more reprehen- 
ſible; becauſe there was à moſt blameable 
want of caution, in recommendiag ſome of 
the moſt powerful and dangerous drugs im 
deſtructive doſes. I therefore believe and 
truſt that none of theſe preſcriptions had 
eve heen adminiſtered under the eye of theſe 
good men; otherwiſe it was impoſſible they 
could. have recommended ſome” of them, be- 
1 0 their an ee or others, from 


. e. e 
41 0 the ende of the — 


3 I 38 
the great danger, i" not fatal een of their 
operation. | 

adly. As an an for keeping cloſet me. 
ſues: and among thoſe, ſometimes an af. 
ſortment bf quack no/ftrums,/it has been alleged, 
that beſide its being unſafe to truſt to the 
drugs of country Apothecaries, it is proper 
to have them put up in London; and that 
Apothecaries ſwell their extravagant bills, by 
trifling with the patient's ailment. When | 
have been called to 'a country patient, the 
medical magazine has ſometimes been pro- 
Gaced; and 1 have been requeſted: to chooſe 
what was ſuitable, becauſe no Apothecary 
was employed. But I always diſapproved of 
the practice; and adviſed, that if they would 
uſe their own medicines, they ſhould employ 
neighbouring Apothecary at an annual fi. 
lary to diſpenſe them in flight” caſes; and 
gently hinted, that the Doctur might be ang 
as good a judge of dhe caſe as her ladyſhip; 
or at leaſt might be taken into conſultation to 
determine whether aud when it might be 
right to ! in e e rd it wa too 


bone Apothocaries, Ir as the badneſs of their 


drug, 


be cs r39 
drugs, a regard to truth will not permit me to 
afſert that they are totally unfounded ; but I 
hope, and believe, that they are very rare. 
z2dly. The high fees of Phyſicians have alſo 
been complained of, and it has been alleged, 
that in preſcribing, the Dofor conſulted the 
Apothecaries* emolument, more n _ |. x 
tient's benefit. 

That the Phyſician's fees in G Britain 
are as much too great, as they are too Io on 
the continent of Europe, 1 have ever been of 
opinion; but this is partly owing to the ab- 
ſurd manner in which the different branches 
of the medical profeſſion are blended and con 
founded in this kingdom; whereas, in all 
other parts of Europe 1 have viſited, - the 
Phyfactan, Surgeon and Apothecary are ſtrict. 
ly confined to their proper departments, arid 
quacks are prohibited, and feverely-puniſhed. 

la this kingdom the Phyſician is rarely 
called, except by perſons of high rank, and 
very large fortunes, until the patient's caſe 
mom, ces e ne fo; and as too 
many think rhe Phyſician's fee à very unne- 
celliry artide. of expenditure. be is often told : 
that he ſhall be ſent for When wanted, or 
conſulted- at a diſtance; * 


Std ob MID 8 times 


iin vain, the fon ſucceeded by remarking, i 'Plta, pl 
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** his n to his own Judgement 
and integrity . Thus he is often, called in 
as a ſKkreen to the Apothecary, and a ſanction 
to the relations; the latter of whom ſatisfy. Wl ; 
themſelves that, if the patient dic, all has. been I 
done that could be done; whereas the Doctor n 
often knows that he has been . when nc 
thing could be done. len 
Hence it is that the foreign Nurse not-l 5 
withſtanding. their ſmall fees; having liberty WW al 
to attend as, often as they pleaſe, are, in point is 
of emolument, on a par with ours; and cer- Mw 
tainly, diſcharge their der, with MGR: more to 
Kiten and ſucceſ se. 
As to the latter part iy the third 1 
vis. that the Phyfician preſcribes more for the 
Apothecary than. the patient; 1 do moſt ſo- 
lemnly declare that Levgr diſdained the oo 
dice, a6 diſhonek - and diſhonourable ; and 
have. even,repalled ſuch a;bint, with dus in- 
We Of chis ſelfiſh, ilnberal, ſbi did Glpoſition I have mat 
with many inſtances. The Clergyman of u county pariſi 
iu Hampſhire, deſired 1 would eall pponhim, and he gondu# 
eme io a Farmer who- way ll, hay reſuſed ta eonſplt me 
When the. Reverend DoQr had exhauſted all bis eloquence 


„ ſader, Bae the Dodor, RY 8 loſs'the ſherp for 
„ haponth of tat? it} 175 | e th Se Leitutreo 
SG RENEE. i dignation : 
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dignation : but when the reaſonable profits 
from his drugs did 'not compenſate for the 
Apothecary's trouble in attendance, I have 
d 2dviſed the patient to make a preſent ; and 
'W 1 here recommend the read act of TO to | 
ny readers. 4 

Before 1 quitted edis it ee tor 
unfrequent for Apothecaries' to lutup their 
bills, when few medicines had been given: I 
always ſet my face againſt the impoſition. It 
is equally Miberal in che medical man, of 
whatever rank or detiomination'he” my" be, 
to decline making any charge, for the fordid 
purpoſe of taxing the (oP his 58. 
„ | r 
were ire geen wege to be ages 
why, in this kingdom, the fees of Phyſicians 
xe fo high. Extepting à very few, who have 
too much employment to do their numerous 
patients ſuſficient juſtice, the major part are 
nrely called in until it be too late, and rather 
to ſave appearances than to ſave the patient. 
Thus many years dapſe; before the emole- 
ments of his profeſſion ' are more than (if 
equal to) ſufficient” to ſupport a Phyſician in 
the rank of 4 gentleman. If in proces of | 
195 his * ment ſhal become extenſive : 

| and 
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and prof table; he is willing to-compen(ate for 


| family but that the profeſſion is not lucra. 


Fees ought certainly to be adapted to the 
abilities of the paticats,. and other cirgum. 
ſtances; and a may. of honour and probity 


: he ought to relax in the article of fees. 


the Phyſician, which their narrow ſpirits. it 


$355, Some perſons of n waletudinaty hab 
have acquired, ſuch an unlucky bias of mind 
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his former, loſs of time, and .to. procure a de- 
cent independency, and. z proviſion . for his 


tive is eyident . from the ſmall number of 
Phyſicians who acquire large fortunes., 


will diftinguiſh thoſe gitcumſtances, wherein 


Mes of fortune, high pirit, and grea 
generoſity, are very: much diſpoſed o 60 gra 
tify the Phyſician, as, if his diſpoſition be not. 
ſordid, he will not accept of; and yet it is 


very .ifficalt taſk to refuſe n an occi 


Gon. without giving offen ce. h 
On the other hand, there. are many, whole in 
circumſtapces, when, compared with their ſuſ po 


tion of life, enable them to do that juſtice i 


cline them to deny him; ſuch perſons do nd 
deſerve to be treated with any degree of deli 


a8 never, to be fatisfied without the attendanc 
eee eee <6urle of:n N edi 


Hog 41 cine 
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eue; an "honeſt 'man will avoid abailing him- 

(elf of this unhappy. propenſity, and . 
nge it as much as poſſible. | 
| Another caſe has frequently occurred to me, 
[WH viz. that of perſons Who, with very limited 

incomes, are obliged" to ſupport a genteel ap- 
e pearance (among whom T with I were not 
obliged to rank a ſet of men truly reſpectable 
by their learning, and ſacred function) 'who 
may often want the Phyfician, 'though not al- 
ways able to gratify 'him'in- a manner corre- 
ſponding to their inclination, or to eftabliſhed 
cuſtom. Under ſuch circumſtances, a Phy- 
ſician of a liberal turn of mind will fall upon 
ſuch methods of accommodating his demands 
to the ſituation of his patients, as ſhall not 
hurt the delicacy of perſons,. whoſe feelings, 
ind fenſe of propriety, are ace in RING 

portion to their education. 

Theſe .remarks are offered to the' hiker 


Jlofrom an earneſt defire of eſtabliſning a firm 
nod friendly confidence detween a very uſe- 
leu order of men, aud the Hiberu part of the 


Wublic, Which will redound very much to the 
ale, comfort and intereſt of both. The late 
lebrated Pr. Johnſon,” who, from 4 feties 
| f in Py had lk aaa occafions of ex- 
F 
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periencing the comfort to be derived from 
the ſkill, aſſiduity, and friendſhip of medical 
men, has done the profeſſion ample. juſtice; 
and I, having for ſome, years retired from the 
lucrative part of my profeſſion, though not 


entirely from the gratuitous , practice of it, 


do unfeignedly declare, that in no order of 
men are there to be found more numerous 
inſtances of diſihtereſtedneſs and liberality, 
than among the Phyſicians of Great Britain, 
It is of great importance to add one or 
two obſervations more on this Incerelting 
ſubject. | 

» As. the | powers ot ay mind. are generally 
weakened by diſcaſe, patients are very apt 
to be irreſolute and peeviſh, if their expettz- 
tions of ſpeedy relief are diſappointed; and 
decome ſuſpicious either of the . or As 
| tention, of the medical man. 

When health, and even life, are at Rake, 
| db much care: cannot be taken in the choice 
of medical men; but having made the choice, 


3 


| they ſhould be entirely ggnlided in; rictly 


and implicitly adhering to their: directions in 
every circumſtance that relates to the caſe; 

many lives have been loſt by ngglecting ch 

84 golden rule. If Were caſe NONE: N more 
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urgent, a conſcientious man will of his on 
accord propoſe: farther. aſſiſtance in due time; 
and the perſon he recommends ought, in 
general, to be preferred, to avoid untoward 
conſequences from 6 or age 
ment, in opinion. 

There are officious petſons to often, hom 
the ſick *, who do much miſchief ; either by 


which they pretend to have had experienze,; 
or in recommending a favourite medical man. 
But ſuch interpoſitions-,ought; never to be 


countenanced, they may oe nene and 
have been fatal. be 


Another reaſon. aſbgned by my reſpe@able 
7 (ters is, that they conſult Dr. Buchan's Dome/tic 
Medicine. The Doctor is a fellow of the ſame 


t College with myſelf, and I doubt not isa Deil- 


ful Phyſicign; and l believe that book might be 


e, of ſome uſe to young Apothecaries 28 a me- 


e * Of this weckt — Wire Are Ve Mühe 
e, und degrees, from the Gentleman und Lady Doctors, who 


* have fludia Buchan's [Domeſtic Medicine, or me other 
n Peet Magazine oſ medical knowledge, down! tothe old 
Nurſe, who can make a ſhift to ſpell « recipe in an e 


53583 


Diſpenſstory: the intentions of all theſe, good tolks. 


_ VR”: . morandum; 


adviſing other means, of the good eſſects of 


be very bene volent; yer ne. advice oy be followed | by . 
ualortunats effedt. FF 
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morandum; nor haue I any great objection to 
the good lady of the family amuſing herſelf 
with an occaſional inſpection of this compila. 
tion, it ſhe be not an imaginary or real inva. 
lid; but I muſt moſt ſeriouſly proteſt again 
their adopting it as a guide in their family 
practice; and I truſt the following reaſons 
wilh be admitted as concluſi ce. 

iſt. Phyfic as it is commonly termed, or the 
art of medicine, is both a ſcience, and an art, 
of prodigious extent; for beſide a knowledge 
of the dead languages, geometry, and natura 
and experimental philoſophy, which are mere 
ly introductions, as branches of general learn 
ing; the following are eſſential branches of 
the ſcience, viz. Anatomy, or an intimate 
knowledge of the human body, and even 
-of ſome other animals whoſe. ſtruQture re 
ſembles ours: - Phyſology, or. ar: acquaintance 
with the uſes and offices of the different or- 
GR. PE Pori0 +, © arhalery, . which configerg_ the 
general patureof diſeaſe: Noſuogy, which com. 
prehends the different kinds and varieties 0 
particular diſeaſes, of which Dr. de Sauvage 
has enumerated hear two thouſand; moſt ol 
Which reguirt Tome Gifference in the wech 
e alle according io ag; lex, dernde 
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mode, of life, ſeaſon, climate, ſymptoms and 
various other circumſtances ; ' otherwiſe this 
minute diviſion would have been ſuperfluous 
and abſurd : Chemiſtry, or the art of decom- 
poling bodies, eſpecially by means of fire; a 
very curious and extenſive ſtudy, not merely. 
ia medicine, but in improviog various arts 
and manufactures: Botany, or the knowledge 
of thoſe plants, trees, &c. Which are, or may 
be hereafter, uſed as remedies: and Pharmacy;, 
or the manner of preparing and mdano. 
ing medicines. 113121 

It may, bhewewer, he: nd; that, 1 oy 
efientationlly given -a long catalogue of. re- 
quiſites to add importance to my profeſſion: 
but though I diſdain the arts of impoſition 
and falſehood 3 vet if her Ladyſhip has 2 
learned huſband or friend, though not a me- 
dical man, à very flight examination. will z in- 


due him to confeſs that I have not exaggerat 
Jed; and chat theſe branches are neceſſary $9. 


pratiſe our art with ſafety. and ſucceſs. 
adly. kt may. juſtly be preſumed, that the. 


{ DoQtor, before he publiſhed this plan par- 


low-windaw volume, was poſſeſſed af all theſe - 
branches of knowledge, and that, it alſo con - 


J dins the reſult of his previous education, and 


ONES. io 0 
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of his perſonal experience; neither of which 
he has, or could, in that work, or in many 
volumes, communicate to his readers; and 
therefore were any of them to be ill, they 
would, lam fure, much rather conſult the Doctor 
than his book; becauſe his head muſt neceſ- 
firily contain much more knowledge than 
that book could contain or convey. 

zZdly. Let us ſuppoſe that the Doctor has 
defcribed the different kinds of fever, with 
all the accuracy in his power; yet every Phy- 
fician knows, that no deſcription of a diſeaſe 
will enable him, with all his general know. 
ledge, to underſtand the caſe by report, ſo 
well as by perfonal examination; becauſe no 
language can deſcribe various very eſſential 
circumſtances reſpecting the pulſe, the coun- 
tenance, the eye, the degree of heat, the feel - 
ings, &c. hence it is that the Phyſician ought 
to Mit his patient often, that he may himſelf 
mark the ſudden and frequent changes pro- 


70 duced in the fymptoms; or from the effect of 


the remedies. But can the Lady Doctor con- 
duct ſuch a caſe, when the Phyſician himſelf 


would often be puzzled, perplexed; and un- 


cen n was to be done. A ee caſo ca 
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s bere ſuppoſed ; but it is en On 
degree, to every other. 
| 4th. But ſhould the Lady be Rill of * 
nion that the Domeſtic: Medicine is an infat- 
Lie guide, it certainly was more than the 
Doctor was, hen he publiſhed it; otherwiſe, 
of he many hundreds of medical books pub- 
liſhed ſince the days of Hippocrates to this 
time, it is the only one that can be deemed ſo; 
and if the Doctor be an honeſt man, he muſt 
long ſince have retired from à profeſſion, 
which, by his ingenuity, he had rendered unne- 
ceſſary z but it will be found, that notwith- 
ſtanding the infallible guide he has given to 
the world, he is ſtill viſiting his — and 
taking his fees, without compunction. 

Tifa's Avi: au Peuple, Was many years ago 
publiſhed an the ſame plan, in Switzerland; 
but there it was of ſome uſg where. there are 
very few medical men, and thoſe very remote 
from each other; but in this country, where, 
of all denominations, bey are as plenty as black- 
berries ;- this book rarely has had any: other 
le, than to perplex the Lady ſtudents, and 
Nerentually create more work for the Apothe- 
cary, or Perhaps for the -Phyſician; and as 
"Os happens in ill managed caſes, at more 

: O 3 hazard 
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hazard and expence than if they had been 
originally conſulted. a 

5thly. The old adage; that, 4 little 4 
edge is à dangerous thing,” in no reſpect is ſo 
applicable, as in our art; and | firmly aver, 
that from no book or books did any perſon, 
not of the profeſſion, ever attain a competent 
knowledge, ſo as to act medically, with ſafe- 
ty; I therefore offer this ſerious and urgent 
admonition, that as health and life are at 
Hake, my worthy country-women would quit 
this dangerous medical department, and con- 
fine themſelves folsly to the amiable and moit 
worthy” office” of exerciſing their humanity 
and: goodneſs, in taking care that the fick be 

_ regularly fupplied witk foods or medicine, a 
directed by the medical men, and thereby 
avoid the hazard * conitaledvyg ee of th 
Feb commandutent. © 
There is 2 1 which keakanſe 
and 'a ſenſe ef duty, compel me to recom 
mend to the very ſerious conſideration of m 
_—_ reſpectable ſiſters. I have known ſome 
* medical men who had a habit of 'anniouncin| 
great danger, in almoſt every caſe of whicl 
_ they had the direction. Withogt enumerat 


ing the cauſes or motives: for chis condudl 
125 1 , I y which 


— 


and benevolence be manifeſted more proper- 


general, gratified, as they are often ſalutary 


gt | | 
which may not be very creditable: either to 
their judgement, or their candour ; it is my 
advice that other aſſiſtance be called in. 

But I had muck more urgent. motives for 
the following remark. When a medical man 
talks of danger, mercenary nurſes, and ſervile 
attendants are generally apt to deſpair of re- 
covery, and become careleſs, and negligent in 
their attention to the ſick; whilſt the intel- 
ligent, ſuperintending friend will ſee the pro- 
priety of redoubling their own diligence, and 
that of the aſſiſtants. For I have known many 
inſtances of unexpected and ſurpriſing reco- 
veries, eſpecially from fevers; more owing to 
the patient affiduiry of attendants, than to the 
efficacy of medicine; and I ſuſpect that, on the 
other hand, many have been loſt by et 
aber regimen and nurſing. 

The diſtreſſes and accumulated evils, which 
generally accompany diſeaſe, are fo manifold 
and great, that in no reſpe& can humanity 


ly, than by miniſtering to the caſe, the accom- 
madation and the reſtoration of the ſick. 80 
long as they retain their ſenſes, they are able 
to ſuggeſt their wants, which ought to be, in 
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calls of nature: but when, by increaſe of 
diſeaſe and of danger, they fall into a delirious 
or an inſenſible ſtate, they become the imme. 
diate objects of pity and unceaſing care. 
But even ſhould the caſe become deſperate, it 
is certainly an indiſpenſable duty to alle viate 
the diſtreſſes of approaching death by every 
means in our power. Some perſons retain 
their ſenſes to the laſt, and die without ſtrug- 
gle, or apparent bodily diſtreſs: but I believe 
the laſt hours of dying perſons are more fre- 
gaeatly paſſed in anguiſh, either from pain, or 
_ oppreflive/ breathing, or both combined. In 
ſuch caſes, I do, from experience, earneſtly 
recommend that the mouth and throat be 
frequently moiſtened by ſome warm ſoftening 
drink, even when it is:doubtful whether it is 
ſwallowed ; but when the  anziety is great, 
a few drops of Laudanum, or a tea ſpoonful 
or two of Syrup of Poppies repeated ar miti- 
gate n ec Tr et 
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CHAP. Xn. 


On EMPIRICISM, or QUACKERY. 
Thus puffing Quacks 65 caitiff wretch procure 
To ſwear = pill, or TO bas ea; 2 cure. 


Coupon n. 


ORE han ester years 0. Aa very 


been deſtroyed by the groſs ignorance: of one 
Myersback, a German quack, I was induced, 
partly from reſentment, partly from a ſenſe of 
duty to the public, to make ſome remarks on 


—— 9 on B06 Bi HE Rd Abo io. 


doſe of a long life; againſt theſe peſis of ſo- 
ciety, under the following heads. $ iſt. The 
Porigin of quackery: & ad. Their being totally 
p, Ernqualißed for the practice of phyſic in any of 
is branches. 5 3d. Sbews how they have 


dan gerous 


reſpectable and amiable woman, the 
wife of an intimate friend of mine, having 


this miſcreant race. - I therefore ſubjoin from 
the third edition of a Treatiſe publiſhed many 
ears ago, ſome extracts, to teſtify, at the 


n 1 their noſtrums, 8 ach. The | 
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dangero 's conſequences of uſing them. And 


ſolent pretenſions of thoſe ignorant men to 
the confidence of the public: for it would be oh 


public benefited by the exchange of ne epi 
titles, pal med upon it? by no means. 1 For 
; merly, at. ſome expence and much trouble, 


race of theſe vagrants, I know little except fron 
3 os e j dut verily belive that 
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ne 
Pr 


$ 5th. The puniſhment to which __ are 
ſtill liable by law. 

have therefore cubjoined this Chapter, un. 
der a firm conviction that I ſhall thereby add 
to the utility of this Eſſay on Regimen, by 
warning the intelligent reader againſt the in- 01 


vain for the regular Phyfician to preſcribe re- 
gimen, if the weak credulity, even of perſons 1 
of underſtanding, ,'diſpoſes thom to ſhe duped]. 

by theſe illiterate 2 to counteract it, 20 
ioſtance of which, I have yo Page xxil'0 
this Preface. 
A the lateſt edition of ny former Treat | 
was publiſhed many; years ago, maſt of they 
quacks of that day are ſince defunct, and th 
memory of their noſtiums with them: has the 


thets of M. D, or old noftrums under nc) 


traced and expoſed theſe. fellows, and publiſi 
ed their infa/lih/e remedies: of the preſenſſſni 


.. neithe! 
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neither they, nor their noſtrums are im- 
proved. 


8 1. On the Origin of Quackery, 


THE term Empirivifoe is. derived from. a 
Greek word which fignifies experience, the 
foundation. of all ee eſpecially of 
phyſic. | 

e There was an ancient ſect of phyſicians 
who were termed Empirics, in contradiſtinc- 


*Fellential difference between thoſe ancient. ſages 
and our modern quacks ; for the former availed 


ie ounded on experience; whereas the latter 
Pre ſo little accuſtomed to any kind of rea- 


ommon ſenſe. 


Ancient mythology a Aſculupiur, 


Wcalth, cure, and univerſal remedy. Igno- 


int of thoſe philoſophical principles by 
— the two firſt are regulated, the quacks 
all We 9 to 1 


dan 


ion to the Degmatiſis; but there is a moſt. 
themſelves of accurate philoſophical analogy = 
ning, that they are generally deſtitute of 


he God of Phyſic, as having three. daugh · 
ers, HvOEIA, Jaso, and Pax AoA; that is, 
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dian knot of ſcience, were determined to 
cut it, and have therefore attached them. 
ſelves ſolely to the youngeſt daughter of the 
God; and for this reaſon all their remedies h 
are univerſal and inſallible. This mode of 
catching the eel of medical ſcience by theW .. 
tail is exceedingly convenient; for it neither ;; 
requires natural talents, nor acquired know. ,. 
ledge; groſs ignorance, conſummate impu- o 
dence, and a total want of principle, being e 
the only indiſpenſable requiſites for conſti- 0. 
tuting a quack. F 

The origin of quackery is very ancient; e. 
for we find them ridiculed by an ancient 
Greek poet *. 87 

It would be an unneceſſary, and indeed a 6 
diſguſting taſk, to trace empiriciſm from the 
earlieſt ages to the preſent time. | have al- 
ready remarked, that though there was an an- 
cient ſec of phyficians termed empyrics, yet fo 
this term was underſtood in a very different it 


_ ſenſe from that of quack 1 in our language; the k. 
* The 1 1 poet, 4 4 
| water caſters, exarePwys, a' term which implies ſometbing of 
more indelicate than the Engliſh word. Marsa 
baving examined à patient of mine who was deeply cooffff pa 
ſumprive, declared that ihe diſeaſe was in e kidneys a ad du 


ſweet bread 1 


formet 
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MW former being only applied to diſtinguiſh one 
ſed of regular phyſicians from another. 

e The earlieſt ſource of quackery ſeems to 
bave been an opinion entertained by the vul- 
gar, and perhaps not very ſtrenuouſſy diſ- 
couraged by phyſicians, that there was ſome- 
thing myſterious and ſupernatural in the 
medical art. Hence the idea that the cure 
of diſeaſes was often effected by magical pow- 
ers and aſtral influences; ſo that in the ages 
of barbariſm, prieſts, ſoothſayers, aſtrologers, 
and fortune-tellers, laid their claims to medi- 
cal knowledge ang 1 


* 


[ 


$ 2. Their being 1etally unqualified OP the N. 
5 ice of 7. Wer Ut 


in- I SHALL: proceed to ew, that from the 


yet former occupations; of many of thoſe quacks, | 


ent it was impoſſible they could have any medical 
knowledge, unleſs they acquired it by mira- 


of the preſent tribe has ſet up any pretenſion *. 


Dr. Ds LavtyiaBERs: He was a celebrated Gn 
painter, about ten years ago became a ſoothſayiag Doctor; ; 


ny 1 


culous inſpiration, to which indeed only one 


but not ſucceeding in his new Pepe yu reine. 10 


P Wulld . 
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- Whilft itinerant mountebanks were in fa. 
ſhion ; though the breed is almoſt extinct in 
this country; the merry-andrew generally 
{ucceeded his maſter, and from tumbler and 
buffoon was exalted to the dignity of doctor; 
when in the velvet coat and tie-wig he drew 


teeth, cut hare-lips, and diſpenſed his infal. 


ible remedies, /#ely for the benefit of his fel. 
low ſubjects. 


| Several of thoſe reſpeBable wbvtiewſen be. 


came afterwards reſident doctors, eſpecially 


in London; and to ſome of them, and their 


no Jeſs reſpectable ſucceſſors, the public was 


for ſome time indebted for ſome, of our moſt 
celebrated noſtrums. 

But many of thoſe empirical gentlemen had 
not even the advantages of a mountebank 
education (for ſome of them were tolerable 
ſurgeons, eſpecially the famous Green ;) for 
the greater part of the preſent race are totally 
deſtitute of any kind of education. 

With reſpe& to the employments of thoſe 


people before they commenced . noſtrum- 


mongers:— The celebrated Dr. DER, and his 


companion KeLLy,' pretended to frequent 


communication with demons, and the an- 
gels , Raphael, Gabriel, and Uriel, 
| 13 the 
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the latter of whom not only communicated 


to them the philoſopher's ſtone, but infallible - 


remedies for the cure of diſeaſes. 
Notwithſtanding the noſtrum for making 


gold, Dus lived and died in great poverty. 


The- angel's preſcription for the cure of his 
wife was a very curious one: it conſiſted of 2 
cock pheaſant, pounded alive in a mortar, 
with amber, turpentine, and wine. 


To the diſgrace of literature and ſcience, 


the works of this crazy enthuſiaſt were pub- 
liſhed, with a long prefatory en 80 
Manie Causa bod, D. DP. 

The celebrated Warp, whoſe at are 
now neglected, becauſe they are known, was 
2 footman, and during his attendance on his 
maſter on the continent, obtained his noſtrums 


from the monks, who are almoſt all quacks: 


he was however a man of ſome genius and 


education, and very much Rs 0 the pre- 


ſent race of quacks. 15 


RNocx had been a porter; as was Wänden; | 


the vender of the famous Jeſuits drops. 
The celebrated electrico· magnetical GaA- 


nau, who lately made ſuch a noiſe in this 
. | ee exhibited on a mountebank . 


0 se 


P 2 
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ſtage in America; and, it is probable, ſerved 
previouſly in the office of zany. 

MeversBaca *, who, availing himſelf of 
the credulity. and cullibility of the good peo- 
ple of this kingdom, acquired a fortune equal 
to that of a German prince, offered himſelf as 
« rough-rider to a riding-houſe in London, 
but being rejected, commenced doctor. 
TusLinGrow was 2 broken maſter of a 
ſhip. 

One FazzuAx, who nat M. D. to his 
name, was a journeyman blackſmith, and had 
returned from one of our colonies, where, as 
an indented ſervant he was employed to ſhoe 
and bleed wig ab 


1 remember 


„ The | ignorance and pr Rd of this fellow was pro 
perly expoſed by Dr. LatTsom. » 


+ This fellow, the counter part of his brother Lasr, 
aſſumed the title of M. D. and has publiſhed ſirictures on 
the firſt edition of this work. The author is 'very much 

diſpoſed to pay ſuch a degree of reſpect to every candid and 

| liberal criticiſm, as either to adopt the correftion, or-uſfigh 
dis reaſons for adhering to his own opinions; but his friends 
bave infiſled that his antagoniſt ĩs totally unworthy of natice 
or reply; alleging, that his criticiſm ſavours much more 
of the Elack/mitY's ſhop than of the lamp, that it is im- 
<6 n any 9 could, we due examinations, as 
; 6 this 
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I remember two fellows in Hampſhire, 
who gathered and diſpenſed their drugs under 
aſtral influences, one of them a weaver, the 
other a cobler, who being too idle to follow 
If their employments, found their account in' 
becoming noir aphs many more Inſtances 

might be added. 
Some of theſe noftrum-mongers have been 
ee to the profeſſion; and broken 


© this man aſſerts, have granted him a medical degree; and 
« that his attack upon the author, whether critical or per- 
u fonal, manifeſts' ſo much groſs ignorance. and flagrant 
« fAſehood, that in the opinion of every man of common 
* ſenſe, he muſt be deemed to be abſolutely ee de /e.” 
The preſent profeſſors of medicine in the Univerſity of 
Aberdeen have declared, that no ſuch perſon as Stephen Free. 
nan has been graduated by them ; and therefore there, is 
juſt ground to believe that this illiterate quack has arrogat · 
ed to himſelf a title to which he has no claim. 
The authors of the Critical Review ſeem to give credit to 
iis man's aſſertion, that his family was not ſubſiſted by a pa- 
iſh at Antigua: unimportant as the fact may be to the pub · 
ic, the author of. the Medical Cautions, jealous of his repu- 
ation as 2 man of candour and truth, is permitted by a gen- 
eman of rank of that country, now in England, to affert 
te fat j and he having been a member of the veſtry of that 
ariſh by which theſe people were long ſupported, will, if it 
e neceſſary, perſonally authenticate the trutb of the alle. 
ation. This man died, [ believe, of a confirmed pox. 


P 3 apothecaries 


* 


r 


— * 


pills. 


had been a woollen-draper, but afterwards 


FR. payer * noſtrums. l 
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apothecaries and chemiſts have quitted their 
proper callings for this idle trade. 

Dr. Jauss, finding that book-making was 
a lofing buſineſs, derived more advantage in 
vending his celebrated powder and n 


Sir Joan Hui, alſo a voluminous author, 


commenced doctor, and diſpenſed his tinc- 
tures and eſſences: but Hi. was a man of 
ſome learning and genius; and indefatigable 
in his botanical purſuits; and all his quack 
remedies were at leaſt inoffenſive, though he 
certainly poſſeſſed more medical knowledge 
than the whole race of quacks put together. 
Nor rox acquired a conſiderable Tory by 
his Maredant's drops *. | 
The newſpaper” S, ſome years ago, announce 
the death of one of thoſe doctors, named Sco 
who had been much celebrated. This mat 
who could not procure bread as an zpotheca 
wight ſoon have realized a large fortune a. 
quack. Availing himſelf, very artfully, « 


Q XX Tm *y ann ot oo = oa. ma tw - 


—. 


1 2 


„he active and beterp hug ſpirit of the other ſex 
produced ſeveral female adventurers in this line, who 


_ at leaſt, as great proficients as their Mary d, in the art 


. 


; 
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/a ;ſhionable prejudices, and in order that his 


pills might be adapted to all the faſhionable 
diſeaſes, he wrote a pamphlet to prove that 
nervous and bilious diſeaſes were intimately 
connected with gout and with each other. 
As fome ſort of reafoning and argument is 
generally expected in medical diſſertations, he 
pilfered, without acknowledgement, an idea 
ſtarted thirty years ago, by Dr. SHeBBEARE, 
viz. that the primary cauſe of all diſeaſes pro- 
ceeds from exceſs or defect of the electric fire; 
the novelty and verity of which could not fail 
to recommend it to his faſhionable readers. 
Succefſors, however, to this celebrated gout 
doctor, have ſtarted up like muſhrooms; and, 

like him, will probably ſoon rot into oblivion. 
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§ 3. How Quacks have obtained their Noftrums, 
and the Apologies uſed for employing them. 


Non tamen telis vulnerat ita argyrtarum colluvies, ſed 
Theriaca quadam magis pernicioſa: Non pyrio, ſed puk 


vere neſcio quo exotico: Non globulis moon ſed 


pilulis que lethalibus interfecit. | 
Dr. GarTH's Orat. — 


T comes next to be conſicered, from What 
ſources theſe very reſpectable doctors have 
derived their remedies; for of medical know- 
ledge, Ward, James, and Hill excepted, 
none of them poſſeſſed an atom; nor indeed 
had they capacity to attain it ; doing. as ig- 
norant of every kind of learning or ſcience as 
any old nurſe in the kingdom, as is evident 
from the nature and degree of their former 
employments. 
When chemiſtry benao to be cultivated | in 


Germany, many chemical remedies were dif- 
covered and adopted in regular practice: the 
empirics however, having pilfered ſome of 


the moſt powerful from the regulars, ſold 


3 them as noſtrums; and Paracelſus, Van Hel- 
mont, and other quacks, by theix vain and in- 


(vent 
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ſolent boaſtings, contributed very "_ to the 
extenſion of the evil. 

Paracelſus boaſted that his Elixir e 
would prolong life to any period beyond the 
ordinary age of man; yet he died at the age 
of thirty-four. Some alchemiſts pretended 
that certain remedies would even renovate the 
body, and reſtore old age to all the vigour of 
youth; a pretence not more ridiculous than 
that of modern quacks, who, by their iofalli- 
ble ſpecifics, undertake to cure incurable dif. 
eaſes. ' Though rheſe noſtrum-mongers are 
not poſſeſſed of the -ourum porabile of the dele - 
brated Dr. Adr non, a Cambridge doctor of 
the laſt century, they are ſufficiently con ver- 
fant in the art of tranfmuting nation 11 7 10 
and credulity into ftid gold. | 
For many ages all medical knowled ge Was 
conveyed in the dead languages only, a few 
books excepted, written by Arabian phyſi- 
cans in their native tongue; and 1 may ven- 
ture to aſſert, that the tranflation of thoſe 
works into modern languages, efperially the 
diſpenſatories of the different colleges of phy- 
licians, has contributed exceedingly to the 
encouragement of quackery; for from that 
ſource the moſt ignorant and worthleſs mem- 
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bers of the community, having acquired 2 n 
very ſuperficial knowledge of the moſt pow. I tc 
erful remedies, found a more ready reſource I p- 
for ſupplying their neceſſities, and even at. ¶ be 
taining affluence, by vending them as infal. N ve 
lible noſtrums, than by following their pro- 
per vocations, of aſtrologers, almanack-mak. of 
ers, taylors, coblers, weavers, carpenter, ¶ ſo: 
coopers, farriers, porters; and footmen. an 
As witches and conjurers were wont to an 
rob the dead of their fat, marrow, &c. for the che 
purpoſe of incantations, ſome of them who] 
_ undertook the cure of diſeaſes uſed the ſame dic 
extraordinary ingredients as charms and re- Nur 
medies; and hence they obtained 2 place in 
the preſcriptions of the quacks; and as ſuper- 
ſtition always bears a due proportion to igno- 
rance, thoſe who are ſo fond of ſwallowing 
quack noſtrums, know not but they may be 
compounded of the fame exquiſite ingre- 
dients: from a patent preſcription of Low- 
THER's nervous powder, it appears that hu- 
man bone. is one of the ingredients. 
That theſe men, at leaſt moſt of them, have 
pilfered their noſtrums from regular practice, 
| admits. of the cleareſt proof. The ſpecifica · 
tions of ſome of the pol powerful of thoſe 


noſtrums 
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noſtrums, are to be found in the patent oſſice; 

to which any perſon may have recourſe on 
e paying the fees; and moſt of the others have 
- een analyſed, and their compoſition diſco- 
|. NJvered. 

Another artifice employed by thoſe veſts 
of ſociety, is to attribute their noſtrums to 
ſome celebrated phyſician after his deceaſe; 
and the names of ForHENCILIL “, HUNTER, 
and SoLanDer, have been protituted to 
thoſe knaviſh purpoſes. 

ol It is now well known, that Ward's me- 
ne Idicines, except his paſte, which is a moſt ab- 
re- Nurd compoſition, had long been in regular 
in practice before he adopted them; that his 
er- white. drop is a ſolution of ſublimate; his 
ed drop is a ſtronger antimonial wine than 
HuxHAu's, or that of the diſpenſatories; and 
us purging powder, jalap and cremor tar- 
War. | 

TurxtinoTroON's Balſam is the | Traumatic 
-$:\fam of the ſhops. Norron's Drops are 3 
| iſguiſed ſolution of the ſubli mate mercury, 
ave 


2 Fazuman, * a detection of bis 1 impo- 
ion of a remedy preſcribed by this celebrated phyſician, 
as changed the name to Fornzzozxx ; whereas no ſuch 
3 ever exiſted. 


ica- 
hoſe 


10s which 
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which was recommended by Baron Van ff ! 
Sw1ieTEN, phyſician to the late Empreſs of! 
Germany. Darrr's Elixir, is the tincture of 
ſena of the ſhops. ANDERSON's Pills are 
aloes with oil of anniſeed. SrREDIMAN's Pills, 
extract of camomue, -aloes, and one or two P 

other trifling ingredients. Tmexnesse's, and, | 
is ſuppoſed, BarxxeTT's Pills are extract of It. 
bemlock and wolf's bane. Lowrues's f 
Nervous Pawder is a farrago of nine or ten ti 
inſignificant ingredients, one of which is hu · 't 
man ſkull; the moſt powerful of them is the 
black hellebore.  Srouen1on's Drops are the th 
ftomachic tincture of the ſhops. Gopeggy's] m 
Cordial, an infuſion of ſaſafras, ſyrup, and di 
opium. Beaume de Vie conſiſts of aloes, rhu - I tir 
barb, and ſalt of tartar, with a large propor 
tion of liquorice juice to diſguiſe the other 
ingredients. CriTtTick's noſtrum is nothing 
more than ſoap lees. Poudre Unique is a com 
bination of mercury and antimony: and 
Non uis“ s and SrilssURv's Drops are bo the 
common antimanial wine diſguiſed. 
VEINO''s Vegetable Syrup is not yeuded by pa 
tent, but is found on analyſis to be 2 prepare 
tion of ſublimate e combined witl 


amel 
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mutilage of gum arabic, honey, and common 
© ſyrup. The title therefore ts an impoſition. 
f The celebrated Ormflirk medicine was for- 
e merly called Palmarius's powder, from the 
„ phyſician who firſt preſcribed it; but the 
preſcription is not here inſerted: becauſe it 
has been found to be totally ineffectual for 
the cure of the bite of inad animals, and there- 
fore the diſcovery of the Ormſkirk compoſi- 
tion might lead thoſe perſons who rely upon 
u- Tit into a fatal error. | 
hel In ſhort, there are none of theſe noftroine 
bell that have not been analyſed by ſkilful che- 
yl miſts; and, independent of ſome trivial ad- 
ndl ditions, all thoſe of any power (a few trifling 
hu. tindtures of: vegetables, thoſe of Hill parti- 
cularly, excepted) are compoſitions of mer- 
Jeury, antimony, or opium. 

here is another ſpecies of enipiricida which 
nals Notice, as very bad. conſequences have 
Yariſco from it. . | 

The celebrated Mr. Boviz, who, eng 
an eminent philoſopher, had adopted an er- 
pal rer prevalent even among the medical men 
garaY of chat day; viz. that remedies had a ſpeciſic 
wit power, by. which, independent of the general 
alagh ws by which a' cauſe produces à certain 


9 | 2 | | effect, 


as 


effect, a particular drug ated by a kind of 


elective attraction. Thus, e. g. one purge oy 
carried oft bile or choler, another diſcharged I fig 
phlegm, and fo on, leaving every other hu- at 
mour undiſturbed, but that to which it was ma 
adapted. | pul 
Prom a vague, and totally n ana- aga 
logy, the reaſoning was extended to the pow. i cul. 


er of particular remedies to cure certain diſ 1 x 
eaſes abſolutely and infallibly. This great I toe 
and good man, with the beſt intentions, con- 
tributed very much to encourage empirical tak: 
practice, by publiſhing many preſcriptions for 
infallible remedies, communicated to him by dig 


a variety of perſons, who, either from igno- ther 
rance or deſign, vouched for their efficacy. til 


A A very reſpectable clergy man *, ſome years ¶ not 
ago, publiſhed a pamphlet on the ſame plan, jg 
in which. he has given many preſcriptions Ino. 
| which are dangerous, not only from their 
nature, but from the doſes in which they are 
directed to be taken; and it is very much to 
| be. doubted whether this truly good man 
may have faved more ſouls by his doctrine, 
or pes more lives by his ed 


5 


£ 
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can any man who has a juſt pretenſion to 
medical knowledge look into thoſe two pub- 
lications, without being ſtruck with horror 
at the injudicious uſe which muſt often be 
made of thoſe edged tools: there is alſo a 
publication under the name of Dr. Maio rr, 
againſt which ap thecaries ought to be parci- 
cularly cautious, as a practical guide. 2 

It would be a tedious and unprofitable taſk 
to enter into x more explicit derail of noſtrum- 
mongers and their remedies; 1 have however 
taken notice of ſome of the principal; and 
would add moreover, that as theſe quack me- 
dicines are ſold to retail dealers, ſome of 
them may remain on their hands for years un- 
til they are totally ſpoiled, and yet they do 
not ſcruple to ſell them, i ignorant or regard- 
leſs as they are, whether they are ſound or 
not :—an inſtance of which occurred lately to 


a gentleman who purchaſed a quack remedy. 


There was a time when pliyficians deemed 


it inconſiſtent with their dignity to conſent 


to the adminiſtration of quack remedies ; but 
if, from a knowledge of their cn e or 
experience of their effects, we are aſſured of 

their ſafety and power, it would be unpardon- 
able in à phyſician to reject any means that 
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may be beneficial to his patient ; if his friends 
require it. 

Nor is the art degraded by ſuch condeſcen. 
ſion; for we only avail ourſelves of thoſe 
means which have been pilfered from regu- 
lar practice, (as Jamss's Powder, and almoſt 
all other noſtrums of efficacy have been:) 
but even were it otherwiſe, life and health 
ought not to be facrificed to idle punctilio; 
but every means uſed, and every effort made, 
that may conduce to the relief of the patient “. 

With reſpec to teſtimonies in favour of 
noſtrums, many are obtained by perjury, and 
others are exaggerated. by ignorance z and 
whilſt the ſuppoſed cures are publiſhed with 
much. parade, the miſcarriages are concealed 


A quack 3 (Tier) of Bath has quoted 
this ſentence as an implied ſanction of quack noſtrums ; but 
the implication is unjuſt, Phyficians are often obliged' to 
concede to the whims and prejudices of patients or their-con- 
nectiouns; and as the preparation of Janzs's Powder is now 
well known, humanity, and-a ſenſe of duty, may induce 
them to. conſent to the uſe of Jauss Powder, if required ;. 

conſcious that they are better qualified than i ignorant atten- 
dants to ſuperintend and regulate its operation; though there 
are 3 medicines * ale and effectual. N 
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wich induſtrious care f. That they may have 
been ſometimes beneficial, it would be un- 
candid to deny; as a powerful remedy, pro- 
ducing, by the violence of its operation, a 
great and ſudden change in the conttitution,, 
may either eradicate an inveterate diſeaſe, or 
ſubvert. the powers of life: but I would. ſub- 
mit to the ſerious conſideration of my readers, 
whether, as regular practice is in poſſeſſion of 
as powerful means as any noſtrum whatever, 
it would not be more prudent to intruſt the 
adminiſtration of them to thoſe who, by a 
liberal and regular education, are alone ld. 
fied to render them equally ſafe and: effica-- 
cious; or if they mult have quack remedies, 
let them be taken under the eye and regula· g 
+4 tion of a-perſon of fil. il 


tA notorious inſtance of this EY, in 8 3 
of an Engliſh county :—The vender of a celebrated quack [1 
remedy publiſhed in his own newſpaper the caſe of a perſon · | | 
uppoſed.ta be curud by it, and annexed the name. of a reſpec 
table! clergyman, as a witneſs:and. a voucher, - without his: | 
rivity, or conſent; and, notwithſtanding the remonſtrance "5 > 

f this gentleman, and the declaration of two medical men of "1 

. haracter, that they could indubitably prove that the identical* 4 

ich on, and ſeveral others, were abſolutely Illed by it; he 

i 0 only refuſed to inſert the caſes and vouchers in his pas: 
ger, but had i to repeat che adyeriiſement. 
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It has been alleged, that regular practi- 
tioners, by a timid routine, or ſelfiſh procra- 
ſtination, deprive their patients of thoſs moſt 
powerful aids of which: quacks have availed 
themſelves. If this charge be, in any reſpect, 
well grounded, it is more applicable to the 
paſt than preſent times; as a more bold and 
deciſive practice is now very generally adopted. 
Some of the abettors of theſe quacks (for I all 
very few of them have been able to vindicate || the 
themſelves) have inſinuated, that though de- Napf 
ficient in the general principles of phyſic, | 
they have acquired, by experience, not only 

a ſufficient knowledge of the operation off 8 
their noſtrums, but of the nature of the 5 
eaſes to which they are adapted. 

I anſwer, that the medica} art reſembles 2 


with the other, that in order to obtain an ac 


curate knowledge of a part, the whole mulſtY tor” 
be underſioad :' and to ſhew the nature andf rigt 
extent of medical knowledge, and thoſe} whe 
branches of learning and ſcience with whichſ] diti 
it has an intimate affinity, 1 have, i in a forme] of t 
Fork * We RP n hows & give . 
* Ih infor; 

0 Mun nber, of the Human Bod} 7. and Mind, Kc. / F 
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in the chapter on Lady and Gentlemen 
Doctors, enumerated the qualifications neceſ- 
ſary: to form a ſkilful phyſician; and upon a 
a fair compariſon, I may truſt to the candour 
of my readers to determine, what portion 
of that knowledge can de juſtly. chimed by 
the herd of noſtrum-mongers. | | 

There is ſo intimate a connection between 
or all the branches of medicine, that none of 


te ¶ them can be diſpenſed with 1 in the education of 


de- R lu pr | * 
ſic, a (7.2% LET TR 

nly + 

off 5 a: | PaTanT and other — for 
diſ QQuaexk Davucs. 

& "HE Crown has long aſſumed a right of 
s 21 1 granting patents for the benefit of ſuch 


ted £ perfons as ſhall make an uſeful difcovery in 


ac-· any of the arts. As # reward for the inven- | 


nuſt tor's ingenuity, he is entitled to the excluſive 


of the manner of conſtructing the machine, or 


ivenll careful "peruſal of this work would not only amuſe, bot 


ih informs alt perſons who have any pretenſions to a poliſhed 
J education. It has nnn. and — Ine - 


* on che Continent. | | 
ae | 15035 00 


right- of 'vending the fruits of his diſcovery, 
whether of 2 machine Or 2 medicine, on con- 
dition that he ſhalf depoſit a faithful account 
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of preparing the medicine, in the patent-office, 
that, after the expiration of the term, which 
is generally for fourteen years, the public at 
large may benefit thereby. | | 

That the public may receive and n 
the diſcovery. ought; to be publiſhed: in the. 
Gazette, as being, the only paper ſanctioned 
by government; and the patentee's excluſive 
ö right ought to ceaſe, the invention becom- 
ing now the property of the public. This 
however, for evident reaſons, is never done; 
ſo that the i inventor continues to enjoy the ex-- 
clufive beneſit. 

Any perſon, however; may on n applying; to 
the patent - oſſice, have 2 copy of the inven - 
tor's ſpecification; as it is called, e at a 
very conſiderable expence  .. 

With reſpect to medicines, — are the: 
objects of the preſent inquiry, medical men 


who have applied to the patent - oſſice, have 


perpetually been diſappointed; for they have 
always found that inſtead. of a new, and here · 
tofore unknown, remedy, the patentees have 


conſtantiy impoſed on the public, compoſitions 
{ of drugs which had long been in uſe in regu- 


| © The author obtained everal of theſe at the a at 
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lar practice; only altered either in the pro- 
portion of the ingredients, or by ſome trifling 
additions for the mere purpoſe of diſguiſing it. 
This groſs impoſition on the public is pro- 
ductive of à very eſſential evil; becauſe it 


throws into the hands of ignorant men à right 


to vend remedies of a very dangerous nature, 
of the powers of which they have no know- 
ledge, and therefore cannot determine in 
what diſeaſes they: ay: be W or mo 
ful. 
More than thirty. years' 2805 eren 
from miſrepreſentation, granted five thouſand: 
pounds for the "diſcovery of à remedy which 
was ſuppoſed to diſſolve the tone: but the 
phyſician who was the voucher of its efficacy 
was either deceived himſelf, or deceived the 
legiſtature; for after declaring himſelf to be 
cured, there was found a large ſtone in his 
bladder, when the body was opened; and 
that diſguſting and . e is ann 
fallen into total diſuſe. 72 
But theſe men, to give a1 an eclat to e 


Joſtrums, often advertiſe them under the 


pretence of having a Oe 1 none 4 
been obtained, © © 

The a of quacks tell us, thee 14 
mitting 
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mitting the truth of the allegation, viz. that 
they are the ſame remedies as thoſe uſed by the 
regulars; yet they aver that they are differeat- 
ly prepared, and therefore new medicines. 

But this is not true. Their chief remedies, 
is his been 'obſerved, are mercury, Os 
and opium. | 

- Theſe remedies have been tortured by FR 
miſts in every poſſible way; and have been 
preſcribed by phyſicians in every form that 
could be ſuggeſted by whim or ingenuity; 
but ſtill they remain mercury, ; antimony, 
and opium; and it is not ſo much the form 
which merits attention, as the adapting them i 
to the diſeaſe, and- giving. _ in ** yet ſe 
effectual doſes. ip 
It can ſcarcely therefore Foy a \queſian 
with any thinking perſon (but the bulls of 
mankind do not think for themſalves): whe- i 
ther, as there can be nothing new, iayented 
by this ignorant race of men, it is moſt, pro- 
bable that they, or men of profeſſional 
knowledge, ſhall be beſt able to give. reme- 
dies in the moſt advantageous forms; eſpe· . 
cially, as all the additions they make are mere 
| — WY: or the purpoſe of diſguiſe, 10 and, 
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if they produce any change in them, it muſt 
always be for the worſe. 

When medical men offer arguments againſt 
tbe uſe of quack remedies, they are always 
ſuppoſed to do ſo from intereſted motives: 
but the author of theſe ſheets, having retired 
from the practice of the profeſſion, moſt ſo. 
lemnly declares, as a reſponſible being, that'in 
n © theſe remarks he is actuated ſolely by à fin- 
t eere deſire to ſerve his fellow creatures, and he 
„ can truly aſſert, that no man has taken more 
4 pains to inform himſelf concerning them; 
mand ſhould deem himſelf an execrable villain 
m | were he to be guilty of intentional miſrepre- 
et © ſentation, in any one inftance, even with re- 
ſpect to quack medicines *. | 


| 
* 1 here omit the preſcriptions for the following quack | 
of Eoftrums which are detailed in my Eſſays ſold by Dux v - 
ne- in the Poultry, London, where the Reader will meet with V? .J. [ 
muſing and inſtructing obſervations on quacks and their 2 2 
tools, via. James Powder, Tickell's Ether, Gadbold's Ve- 2 — 
zetable Balſam, Keyfer's Pill, Liſbon Diet Drink, the 
Montpelier Preſcription for curing the, Loes Venerea, if 
1 Vegetable Syrup, and Thickneſs' * or rather 
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& 5. The dangerous conſequences of uſing Quack 


REMEDLES. 


Turn Diſeaſes to a Commodity. — Faistare. 


8 almoſt all the remedies made uſe of by 
quacks are ſo powerful that, if inju. 
diciouſly taken, they muſt become rank poi- 
ſons; the purpoſe of this chapter is to demon- 
ſtrate the great danger of uſing them. 
Science may be termed the knowledge of 
univerſals, or abſtract wiſdom; and Art is 
ſcience reduced to practice, Few even of the 
lower mechanical arts are-deftitute of ſcientific 


principles; how much more neceflaty there- 


fore muſt they be to the practice of phyſic, in 
which we caubot ſafely take a fingle ſtep 
without 2 ſcientific reference to cauſe and 


effect, in an almoſt infinite number of” cir- 
cumſtances; what havock therefore: muff the 


quack make who! N 9 qcryeed of medi. 


cal analogy ! 15 e ed 
f. A diſeaſe cannot. hb ls” unlegk its 
nature be known. The nature of ſome dif- 


eaſes is {0 obſcure, that even the moſt ſkilful 


phy ſician 
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* 
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phyſicign finds it difficult to diſcover it, 


notwithſtanding the advantage he enjoys of 
a regular education, and an opportunity of 
viſiting his patient as often as he thinks 
proper. | 

But the quick adh ever ſees his patient, 
or, if he did, he is as incapable of knowing 
what his ailment is, as a cobler would be of 
knowing the cauſe of the irregularity, or 
ſtoppage, of the movements of a watch. 

It is aſtoniſhing that medicine is the only 
art which is ſuppoſed to require no ſtudy or 


15 application; and yet all who employ quacks 
e {uſt be of that opinion, or they would not 


de Nazard their healths and lives by truſting to 
2 the moſt ignorant of mankind: they might 
M as well employ a ſhoe-maker to build a houſe, 


cauſe infinitely leſs knowledge and ſkill is re- 


Ai. cure of a diſcaſe, T 


 2dly. Phyſicians are often” ouliged to wy 
miniſter powerful remedies, and would cer- 


ing them, did they not watch over the ope- 
nation of them. But. * phyſician know. 


or 2 bricklayer to make a pair of ſhoes; in- 
4 deed the abſurdity would not be ſo great, be- 


be quiſite in either of thoſe caſes, than 1 in the 


tainly poiſon their patients, inſtead, of cur- 
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ing that there ,are certain anten Which 
will be produced by thoſe -remedies,; they 
muſt be his only guide. He therefore viſits 
his patient frequently, inquires into theſe 
effects or ſymptoms. If none ſuch have appear. 
ed, he increaſes his doſe with caution, until 
they do; if the effects are too powerful, he 
leflens the doſe, or omits it for a time, until 
thoſe effects ceaſe. _ 

-It often happens that Dom as n 
rity of conſtitution, a very ſmall doſe, of a 
powerful medicine ſhall operate ſo ſeverely as 
to endanger the life of the patient. Many 
perſons have thus. been deſtroyed by quack 
drugs; but dead men tell no tales; and 
whilſt the public is aſtoniſhed by accounts 
of patients they never cured, it is, ignorant 
of the number of perſons they een 
killed. 

Quacks have exultingly retorted upon phy. 
ſicians the charge of man- laughter.  Admit- 
ting the charge to be well founded, a pa- 
tient can only be ſaid to have been killed 
who, under proper treatment, might have 
been cured; for it would be very unjuſt to 
charge either the phyſician, or the quack with 
killing 2 Parley” Tho, dies of am incurable 

diſcaſe. 
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diſeaſe. But the very ſuppoſition of patients 
being. killed is a proof that there are degrees 
of ſkill in the medical art, and therefore it 
is ſo far from being conjectural, that the man 
who has the higheſt degree of (kill muſt ne- 
ceſſarily cure the greateſt proportion of cur- 
able diſeaſes. 

But there is 4 circumſtance which merits | 
very ſerious conſideration ; there are ſome 
„ Y perſons who, from ſome peculiarity of con- 
2 fiitution; cannot bear opium; others who 

are very dangerouſly affected by even finall 
7 & doſes of mercury. Now it is well known, 
* chat t two-thirds of quack medicines conſiſt = 
d of one or the other of theſe drugs, or rather | 
ts Y poiſons. A. lately has been conſulted on | 
at ſeveral occaſions. His opinion was aſked con- | 
ly cerning a lady of high 1 rank. He recommend- | 
ed the uſe of opium; but was told it never 
agreed; and yet, if this lady were to take a. 
quack noſtrum, it is ten e 1 e wn 
22 ingredient. : | 

But mercury is ſtill more 48 00 tool, 
and the quack's ſheet anchor. A. has known | 
a perſon, thrown into 2 dangerous falivation | 
by two grains of calomel. Were ſuch a 
lc perſon 1o-take quack willy u. i wen 

Wnt v . | to 
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to one that there is mercury in it. The pa- 
tient is very ill in conſequence of taking this 
(to the patient a) poiſon. Where is the 
wretched quack reptile to be found, to re- 
move the danger he has brought on? The 
fellow is probably in another quarter of the 
kingdom, or if he were even next door, he 
knows no more how to remove the bad ef. 
fects, than the cobler who ſoles ſhoes at the 
next tall, Thus it is that .thouands are an- 
nually ſacriſiced to the moſt abturd and ridi- 


culous in fatuation. 


Allowing this argument to be juſt, it may 
be aſked, who is moſt likely. to cure the 
greateſt proportion of patients, or kill the 
leaſt, the phyſician: who has been for years 
engaged i in the ſtudy. and practice of 2 very 
difficult. art, or the quack, who is ſo far from 
having ſtudied it, that he does not even.know 
the names of his todls *, and who may 


The That blindering blockhead Tricixessz does tot 
know that cicuta and hemlock are the ſame plant, though 
the hemlock is one of the drugs he ufes ; and he confognds 
the bemlock with the hellebore, with, as much propriety as 
he "might his quondam tool the 1 with a band: ſaw. 
This wnkappy man, ſince the publication of the laſt edition, 


died ſuddenly, from apoplexy, brought on by a fit of rage. 
9 Boulogne and Paris. 
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yeſterday have deen a Nes and ben a 
doctor?” 
It may be aſked, if n are 60 totally 
ignorant, how happens it that they cure any 


patients? The anſwer is ready: if you put 
a fword into the hand of a madman, blind- 


% 2 


wounds ſome unfortunate perſons within his 
reach. | So the quack, poſſeſſed of one pow- 
erful drug, which he tells you will cure a 
hundred diſeaſes, it would indeed be won- 
derful if :it does net accidentaly cure ſome 
of them, though it may either deſtroy, or be 


who uſe it. If phyſicians could purſue the 


education, they have employed their time 


prove that medical -education is nectflary, a 
familiar inſtance may be employed; 


JJC EO OIE.OI000S: 22. 78 4 0p Ong TR 


fold him, and ſet him looſe in 2 croud, it js 
more than an even chance that he kills or 


of no benefit, to the greater number of thoſe 


practice of phyſic with as much ſafety and 
ſucceſs, without what is termed a medical 


and money to very little purpoſe: but to 


A watch-maker ought to- know the me- 

chaniſm of that curieus inſtrument a watch, 
otherwiſe he cannot rectify its defects; ſo 
ought. the e the ſtruQture of the hu- 
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neceſſary to 2 phyſician. The quack has 
indeed a particular noſtrum; but of the na- 
ture and operation of its ingredients he is 
totally ignorant. He has had it perhaps from 


all its qualities, that would avail him little, 


dranch? As it is of the utmoſt importance 
| that this matter' be well underſtood, becauſe 


I 1 Keations for a phyſician, and therefore omit them here, an 
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man, body. Does the quack know any thing 
of theſe branches ? He does not even know 
what they mean; they are Greek terms, and 
the quack knows not even his own language. | 
The watch-maker muſt know the means ri 
of curing. the defects of the machine ; this 0 
is analogous to the ſtudy of the materia me- c 
dica; chemiſtry, and pharmacy, ſo eſſentially | 


his grandmother ; or he has flolen it from th 
a diſpenſatory. But were he even to know + 


becauſe there is. ſo. intimate an affinity. be- 
tween all the branches. of medicine, that an ſy 


Ignorance of any One branch muſt create Fl ET 
_ deficiency; in all the others: what then can] thi 


be ſaid of the quack Who i is ignorant of every 


it may contribute to ſave the lives of thou 


1 1 Chapter 18. enumerated the necelfary e 


tlie n between the phyſician and the” watch 
;  fands 


ſands, a familiar example ſhall be laid before 


ſymptom. 
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the intelligent reader. | 
A perſon. is ſeized with: a cough, and there 
are twenty quack noſtrums, ſtolen, from the 
regulars,” which we are told will infallibly 
cure it; and were there only one kind of, 
cough, i it is poſlible that one or other of theſe 
might be of uſe ; but as there is ſuch a variety 
of this /ymprom,. for it cannot be called a dif- 
eaſe, depending on different, and even oppo- 
lite cauſes, it is evident that what would be 
beneficial- in one, would be daa in ano- 
eben g. 1 | 
F 8; Ckilful places be employed, 85 
are the ſteps he would take to relieve bis 
patient? He muſt firſt know the cauſe of this 


From anatomy * knows: the Grade .of 
the lungs, which being, as he is taught by 


phyfialogy, one of the, organs of ; breathing, 
they. muſt, either direktiy or indireftly, de 


. 8 the Bath ——} in his firſt advertifetucnth xo | 
his noſtrum æther, declared that it cures all diſeaſes of the 
ſlomach; but the author of the Medical Cautions having ex- 
poſed the ignorante of this quack, and the abſurdity of the 
aſſertion, the diſeaſes of the ſlomach being as oppobite in their 
nature as chalk and cheele, he * his done. 

„14 _ ; | ated. 


1 
affected by cou eh, which always ane. the 
breathing. e | 
But as he proceeds in his Dquiry 2s Were 
are many cauſes of cough, he may find much 
difficulty in fixing on the right cauſe; for it 
may be a fault of the lungs themſelves, either 
from inflammation, conſumption, aſthma, | or 


rheumatiſm, &c. it may be owing to gouty | 


or other fluctuating matter falling on the 


lungs, or it may be what is commonly called 
nervous; but he knows that cough may alſo 


proceed from a fault of ſome. other organs, 
whilſt the lungs are free from any complaint: 


as from ſome diſorder. of the upper part of 


the wind- pipe, throat, ſtomach, bowels, &c. 


from dropfy of che breaſt, outing. of en 
worms, &c, tos 


If he is ffll-uncertain, he bunden he 288 | 
habit of body, and mode of life, together with. 


the pteſent ſtate of the weather; and to what di- 


him. MEET LINES: 5 17 1772 
_ Having dnermined the 5 batbte of the ai 


| eaſe, he, proceeds to form, from. this circum- 


 fiakice, an accurate idea of what wil} be dhe 
wor, acne for „ che diſeaſe is 


515 curable 
. 
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eaſes the patient was formerly ſubject; aan 
| inquiry. _ = theſe circumflances N affiſt. 
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curable or iacurable; (quacks know nothing 
of incurable diſeaſes;) whether it will be ra- 
pid or flow in its progreſs; and whether it 
Will _ in Na ny. or ein, another 
diſeaſe. 

This hm of . 8 art. 
is a moſt eſſential requiſite, and diſtinguiſhes 
the ſkilful phyſician from the ignorant quack, 


who never can form a proper judgement of 


the event, becauſe. he is deſtitute of the ne- 
ceſſary principles of this art; and yet it is-im- 
poſſible he can cure the diſeaſe without it, un- 
leſs by chance. 2106 Va, 75% 10 Jo 31165 10 
- | The phyſician, from the | conſideration. of 
all the preceding circumſtances, taken  ſopa- 
rately and together, forms, his, plan of cure; 
but what plan can the quack form? The 
phyſician, runs oven in his mind all the, dif- 


2 ＋ 


dut. one ſolitary retnedy; $4 The phyſician 


hanges them, aa circumſtances ſhall require. 


LE 


ble. 


Perent claſſes of remedies, and chooſes. thoſe 
hat are fitteſt Foruhis purpoſe; the quack has 


| tches daily ovet the effects of his me. 
ies, increafes or leſſens their doſes, or even 


rom their effects he may acquire a more 
orrect N of ANNE or if. it. 4. 
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Mod ness its Forin, bt: new ſymptoms. 
ariſe, he changes his plan accordingly. 
: Does not the diſcerning reader ſee the i im. 
poſſibility of the quack's ability to male uſe 
of any of theſe indiſpenſably neceſſary re- 
ſources; ignorant, perplexed, and confound- 
ed, if any new change ſhould ariſe, he neither 
knows the cauſe of it, or how to remedy it, 
eſpecially if it heuld ariſe from the injudi- 
cious uſo of his only noſtrum; for No knows 
nothing elſe that will remedy it. „milie 
In proof of What is here ad, 2 Fin 
| inſtances, out of many more, aſs you men- 
| tioned,” ' (ADS NOTE REIN al 
A wealthy -Witthite: Rrmter, cunmrary"56 
the aatbete deſire; applied to CHT Tick. 
His ſoap lees threw him into a putrid fever, 
for Which this wretched quack bled him, ane 
he returned to his own houſe juſt time enough 
to breathe his laſt. It is evident that this 
fellow knew not the effects of his own no- 
ſtrum, otherwiſe he would not have con-“ 
tinued it; and the only means he uſed to re 5 
move its dangerous effrch, was the moſt im. I brd 
proper he could poflibly W and thereJconſcio 
1 tors Haſtened his death... % in conk 
8 ML ns Ac underiook hs cure of 2 coſ*ballen 
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191 ” 
lebrated city magiſtrate and his wife. He put 
them upon a profuſe uſe of lemon juice, and 
ſpare diet, with the uſe of ſome of his. dan- 
gerous noſtrums. Though an apothecary's 
apprent ice could have diſcerned that he was 


undermining the powers of life, he perſever- 
ed: the was ſuddenly deſtroyed, and the 
uuſband died of the effects of a broken con- Io 


ſtitution. $, 


Sonor b's Bal Jam "oy beet; irumpeted 
forth as an infallible cure of every kind or 


degree of conſumption. In no one inſtance 


of real conſumption hath this drug ever been 


of uſe, ſo far as the author has remarked: in 


ſome it exaſperated all the ſymptoms, and 


ſhortened the patient's life. Even in a com- 


mon cough, which was ignorantly deemed a 
conſumption, it brought «an an alarming 
ſhortneſs of breath, which, together with the 
is} cough, were cured by vomits and a doſe or- 


Were 
„ Having obtained a copy 4 aa patent for an. 


two. nk mercury . 


f 


abſurd and dangerous farrago of forty two-ingredients, and. ; 
conſcious that it would not only be ineffectual but noxious 
in confirmed aſthma or conſumption, I gave the following 
. to this fellow: LY 6 would, 0n 0 regs | 
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Were l to eimerne all the inſtances, with- 
in my own knowledge, of the dangerous and 
fatal effects of a miſapplication oſ the moſt 
powerful of theſe noſtrums, the detail would 
be almoſt pre a 880 nftances: _ 
 fuffice, i 
- James's Peridely * confelledly eld 
ficial in certain ſtages of inflammatory diſ- 
eaſes, has, not unfrequently, vomited, purg- 
ed, or ſweated to death, perſons Habouring 
under low, malignant, and putrid fevers, who 
might have been'ſaved by a liberal uſe of ne 
ſnake- root and wine. | . 

The celebrated Dr. Sobel was de- 
ſtroyed by an injudicious uſe of Jas: 
 Powager ; and notwithſtanding! Jad 8s's! affers: 
tion, that it had been found bericficial in the 
malignant yellow fever of "het" VEL the 
reverſe is undoubtedly true 
Ihe habit of taking ! Aualepnie Pub, | 
| ſince biliaus diſeaſes have becoine: Nee 


: the quantities of each ingredient, and les the remedy ad- 
miniſtered under the eye of the phyficians of any of our hõſ- 
pitals to one aſthmatic and one conſumptive patient, who by 
. thoſe gentlemen ſhould be declared cured by his remedy, 
1 promiſed to pay Gobbo £1 1000 on demand! he By: 


kay clined the invitation. 7 $34 Beth 7 QF IRIVDT ASHE; 
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has irreparably . injured many conſtitutions, 
by creating a neceſſity for the frequent uſe of 
purges, which, in moſt of the cafes in which 
they are uſed, are not much lets 1 injurious: than 
the moſt virulent poiſons . | 
. TuxLincToON's Drops, given unprudently in 


colics, have brought on fatal inflammation-of 


the bowels and kidneys. How many unhap- 
py infants have been lulled into fatal fleep 
by Gobrazv's Cordial“ And how many per- 


ſons have been thrown into tags ſali - 


vations by Max EDAN T's. Drops / 


From what has been aid, it is to be hoped ; 
that the intelligent reader will acknowledge 


the juſtice of the preceding and the following 
remarks ; and pay ſome regard to the candid 
remonſtrances of a perſon who has retired 


from the practice of his profeſſion, and can 


have no other motive than the benefit of his 
fellow ſubjects; and Who, during a courſe of 
mare than forty years extenſive practice, has 
had manifold occaſions of deploring the fatal. 
conſequences of conſiding in the moſt wud 


rant, and the moſt knaviſh of mankind. . 
Of the bad effects of this e 1 have taken notice 2 


in a former 1 
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The truth of the following” inferences, 
therefore, muſt be admitted: - : 

. That the practice of phyſic requires ex- 
tenſive knowledge, and much ſagacity. 

2dly. That though the moſt ſkilful may err, 
they only can be qualified to correct their own 
errors, by attentive: obſervation, and cloſe 
reaſoning, whilſt the quack is neither capable 
of either diſcerning or rectifying his own. 
blunders, totally deficient as he muſt be in 
reſpect to every principle, on which he can 
either reaſon or judge. 2 

3dh. That as quacks are totally ignorant 
of every branch of medical education, the 
more powerful their remedies, the greater the 
miſchief which may ariſe from Wong? in un- 


2 hands. * 


Aby. That, as they patients who uſe + 


medicines, are equally ignorant of their own 
diſeaſes and conſtitutions, they cannot make 


uſe. of them without extreme hazard; and 
therefore that thouſands have paid the penalty 


of their” credulity and raſhneſs, 950 W 
health, or premature death. got? pe, 
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8 Sch. PUNISHMENT e QUAcks. 216", | 


HE legiſlature of this kingdom, convinc- | 
1 ed of the deſtructive conſequences of | 
empirical practice, has enacted laws for the | 
prevention of it; and at certain periods, i 


quacks have been puniſhed, with ſeverity, and 
peculiar marks of ignomiay ; but they bave, 
of late, years, become unuſually bold and in- 
folent, partly from the ſordid. nd ſhameful | 


liſhed ſome years ago v4 aſſerts, that' he and 
his brethren practiſe u * and Pert 
mentary authority. "er 

But this cannot be 1 dase 93 prero- 
ative i in. this country cannot ſuperſede the 
laws Ay the land, and the « old law is not re- 
peal ed ;. therefore, by. exempting medicines 


employed in regular practice from taxation, 
the legiſlature has manifeſtly . marked; the 


quacks as. illegal intruders: and as. Farka- 


4 Svitres on dur, Medial Civ by 8 Freeman, 
M.-D Ws 911: tiger 2037 21 M1643 
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ment might not chooſe to interfere directly 
with that branch of prerogative, by which 
patents are granted, ſometimes for very good 
purpoſes, they deemed it more eligible to 
convert the miſapplication of that power in fa- 
-vour of quacks, into 2 beneficial increaſe of 
the revenue. But none (as the late Lord 
e Che/terfield obſerved on the gin act) ever 
t heard of a tax on theft or burglary, becauſe 
«2 tax implies a licence; for the fame rea- 
ſon, quackery, being 2 dailjfervbs evil, ould 
not have been taxed, but abfolutely prohibit- 
ed under the moſt ſevere penalties; for vice 
ought not to be tolerated in 2 good govern- 
ment, but rigorouffy fuppreſſed. 

But if the colleges of phyſicians in Great 
Britain and freland; had, in conſequence of 
the authority veſted in them, puniſhed theſe 
_ - intorfopery, quack medicines could not now 
have been an odject of taxation. The practice 
of medicine in this kingdom is on a | moſt 
miſerable footing; and nothing but a thorough 
reformation of it can remedy the manĩfold 
evils which reſult from its preſent ſtate; nor 
can there be an object of greater political 
magnitude, or more worthy of the intexpok-. 

iy 8 of the * than the 2 
an a m þ o * 
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of ſuch regulations as, by confining each de- 
partment of medicine to its proper province, 
may eſſectually eradicate empiriciſm. | 
That this is prafticable is manifeſt from 
the effects of the wiſe regulations eſtabliſhed 
by that great princeſs the late Empreſi of Ruffia ; 
by which quackery has been totally annihi- 
lated in that moſt extenſive empire; and it 
may juſtly be affirmed, that there are more 


quacks in ITE than- in all the reſt ok | 


Europe. 
Divinity; u and de: are juliiy deemed 


learned profeſſions, and legiſlative authority 
has limited the regular © exerciſe of thoſe 
profeſſibns to ſuch perſons only -as are quali- 


fied i by a regular education. But though the 
benign ſpirit of toleration has permitted reli- 


gious empiriciſm, and folly has countenanced_ 
medical ' quackery, the courts: of Weſtmin w_> 


have wiſely excluded ignorance from the bar. 


But though no man of common ſenſe 
| would rely on an enthifraftic cobler fon in- 


ſtruction concerning his moral and religious 


perty in Weſtminſter-hall; yet, Arange in- 


EL fatuation{” Many perſons, not deititute of com- 
at 3 in;other + raj daily truſt cheir 
of 


duties 5 or employ a he to. defend his oe 
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lives and healths to miſereant ngtrum mungurt, 
who are as little qualified to practiſe phyſic, 
as 2 cobler is to —— or a taylor to "ame 
a cauſe. 

But as it may be ed an act of injuſtice 
to any man who claims the merit of an in- 
vention, to deprive him of the reward of his 


ingenuity, | would propoſe, that every perſon 


who+has invented an uſeful remedy ſhould, 
an aath, deliver the prefcription- to three 
members of the colleges of phyſicians of Bri- 
tain or Ireland, appointed by their reſpective 
legiſlatures, and that, after a fair trial of its 
efficacy; 3 reward be boted by parlament. 


There is nothing novel in the propoſition; 


as ſomething fimilay was: done in * 1 
A. STEVENS's medicines. 
Oe ſhould it be alleged, chat phyſicians 
may nat report. candidly on the reſult, ſome 
members of the Royal Saciety might be join- 
ed with the medical men, as was very: judi- 
ciguſty: directed by the late: ay + in 
the caſe of animal magnetiſan.- - £3131, 
If ſuch a regulation ſhould Weed 
would be neceſſary to fupprefs the noſtrum- 
mongers, by enforcing: with Tagour, all the 
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the other regulations which 1 ſhall take no- 
tice of be carried into execution, I am firm- 
ly perſuaded, that many of the moſt valuable 
members of the community, now annually 
loſt, would be faved to their families, and to 
the great emolument of the nation. T 

The legiflators, in almoſt every civilized 
ſociety, have conſidered quacks as peſts; and 


have therefore enacted penal laws for the 


ſappreflion of quackery. 

Tbe colleges of phyſicians were : inſtituted: 
in different kingdoms of Europe, to examine 
all penſons who undertook the practice of 


the art, inſpec all drugs in the apothecaries' 


ſhops, and deſtroy ſuch as were unſt; and 


there can be no doubt but their power ex- 


tended to the examination of noſtnums; and 
on their report, ws vendersi were: > 
e eee | 

eee ee 
grounded on a- former law, was: iſſwod for 


the apprehenſion. of all quacks, in order to 


their being examined by the cenſors of the 
college of phyſicians: On that entaſion ſe - 


veral mountebanks, water caſters, ague-char- 


eee eee ee n 
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aſſignation; and à fellow, a noted water- 


| an eftate here, is ſuppoſed to have acquired 


| bes. 
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Many of theſe wretches aſſumed the cha- 


rater of Conjurers; and in Rynzr's Fodera, 
vol. 16, p. 168, there is a pardon granted 
by James the Firſt to one Sion + Rap; 
Profeſſor of Phyſic, who was itidited- for 
practiſing the black art, by the invocation of 


evil ſpirits, for the purpoſe of diſcovering 
the perſon who ſtole: a ſum of money; and 


theſe fellows ſometimes inſinuated, that the 
excellence of their remedies depended much 


on their communication with evil ſpirits. 


This Rad; and one 'JexnxINSs, had: ſtood ſuit. 


ſix years before with-the College of Phyſicians, 


and were caſt for bewege without ere 
from the College- 

Another of . named; Doctor 
Laux, a Conjurer and a Bawd, was convicted 
of a rape committed on one of his patients 2 
it is ſuſpected, that ſome of the preſent race of 
quacks keep apartments for the - purpoſe of 
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caſter, who, though an alien, lately purchaſed: 
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0 ' [afford an irrefrüguble proof of the extreme eredulity of the 
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late years to evade it, by availing themſelves 
of x power veſted in the crown of granting 
patents for nſcful inventions. This has, by 
the ſordid avarice of the officers, been 
ſhamefully abuſed ; for it may be clearly prov- 
ed, that, with reſpect to noſtrum venders, 
few, if any, of their drugs could be deem- 
ed inventions, though they were obliged 
to annex an oath to their ſpecifications, _ 
Of thoſe which have been ſold without the 
ſanction of a patent, ſas well as thoſe which 
have) it has been found by chemical analyſis, 
that the! moſt powerful are diſpenſatory mer 
ditines, diſguiſed. by ſome trifling additions; 
whilſt others have been found to, conſiſt of 
the mot. inſignificant ingredients, as pith of 
dread, ' brick-duft,' ſheep's-dung; c. or, the 
molt diſguſting, as the human full, fat, pla- 
centa, &c. the yenders depending for ſucceſs 
Ion the ſtrength of the patient ines. 
| and the livelineſs of their faith.*,. | 

 Thovgh fuperſirious. eredulity is not. fo 
On I e n hows 


rakes 1 


Engliſh nation. m the laſt century, the fümout Sin Kw - 
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ever far from being extinguiſhed, as is evi- 
dent from a recent inſtance of the impudent 
impoſture of a German quack, who lately pre- 
tended to cure diſeaſes by animal magnetiſm, 
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medy, which eured wounds ell by rubbing it on the in- 
ſtrument which inflicted it.— Another quack of that period 
inverted pills N wives and aTeftora- 
d bene fi of aged huſbands 3 and there is 
fallen into — this age of matrimonial infidelity: . 
- Whil& other eat men depend on contemporaries 2 
| Rericy fogzthe celebration, of their worth; the quack doctor 
is, bis on hiſtorian, and publiſhes in every pamphlet and 
_ =: caſes of ches never performed, and copies: of 
| ahi never ſworg, $03, whillt the, great and _ ſmall} val. 
gar give them entire credit for their eee 
e den al of e . "REN . 
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f appetites and paſſions forms a neceſſary part 
of a treatiſe on regimen... 


Were it my intention to offer a dilertation 
on the ſubject, as it is not; I ſhould not take 


either Epictetus or Seneca, derte our modern 


moraliſts, as my guides; but ſhould prefer 
the morality of the Goſpel, a as moſt ues to 
a Chriſtian reader. | 
58750 In tracing the turnings and windings of the 
ns | human heart, I aver that the attentive phy- 
II fician is better qualified chan the * con- 
_ 


In fickneſs and in ſorrow, the es of his 


even ſometimes of prudential concealment z 


much Enowledge, ſpeculative and practieal, 
concerning. the diſpoſitions of mankind, * 
de obtained by the phyſician. 
Man, endowed with the faculty of 8 
good and evil, is prone to abuſe his free will. 


— 


pattents is generally diveſted of diſguiſe, and 


and after fifty years experience, I know that 


Without enumerating the manifold cauſes. of 


this propenſity, T' ſhall only mention one, 
which is indeed a very important one; upon 
which 1 found my admonitions with reſpect 
12 the education of the riſing generation: vis. 
That FO OY and paſſions goin an early. and 
. fog 
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dangerous influence over reaſon and the. conſeientt ; ſo 


becauſe we fear ſelf-denigl, before we bio guilt ; * 
and are delighted with the dangerous pleaſure 7 
felf. gratification, before ur are conſcious of. Ter 
exalted nature and value viriue. 

This is the real ſtate of the human res. 
from the birth to what are termed the years + 
of diſcretion; to which, alas many of us 
never arrive, even at the end of a long life, 
There is no particular period for the com - 
mencement of reaſon: or conſcience: I have 
read of what may be termed a prematurity of 
underſtanding, as in the caſe of Barretier and 
others; and ſome have fallen within my own 
knowledge; one in my own family. By ex- 
hibiting. theſe rare phengmena in his crea- 
tion, the Supreme Giver of all knowledge 
evinced his power for our inſtruction, But 
even in the ordinary diſpenſations of his pro- 
| vidence, it is certain that the natural, propen- 
| kities of infants manifeſt themſelves garlier 
than is generally ſuſpected. It is therefgre 
abſalutely incumbeat on theſe who, hays the 
tuition; of yourg perſons 40 begin: very. caxly,. 
uud ſteadily give the young twigs, a right bent 
aAauad direction; and thereby form in tham 2 H- 

| ed d habit Ns before hel plans a 


5 gets we 
0 ts as to diſcern the A and the 


| comfort, of /alwary reſraint. N 
N The judicious and conſeientiqur Parents 1 
, | fore, recellecting their, /alemn bapiiſnal obliga- 


tions, will not: be; contented with merely : 
watching over the bodily health of their off. 
ſpring, a taſk. didated by inſtindtive attach- | 
ment, but anxiouſly: ſuperintend, and regu- 
late, the movements of the infant mind; and 
gently, but firmly, check the earlieſt dann 5 
e ef au froward and pexverſe diſpoſition . 

F | - My extenſive experience. in the world has 
afforded me ample opportunity of remarking 
a | «be good: effetts. of early culture of young 
„Winds in fore families, zud che dangerous 

x conſequences: of the ae of it 5 
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er the latter, her father ſometimes gratified her} but more 


thy öbinteck her. When the coach was at the 
door to rective'the famũx: the was ordered to her chamber 
till tdb rent of the Family returned. Thus being never cer“ 
want Hat Her ExpeRativns' would be gratißzed, ber deſires 
were mollerated, by being kepe iy 99 een 
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and 1 deem myſelf to be duly qualified to ad- 


moniſh the tutors of the young generstion- 
It is with pain I make the remark; that 


. bild many parents are anxiauſſy deſireus 6f 


giving their children what is termed x liberal 
education, to qualify them for this life; two 
few conſider the infinitely greater importatice 
of that branch of education, by which the 
heart is amended, and the appetites and paſ- 


fions are ſubjected to the will and law of our 


heavenly father; wick he abſolutely requires 
and demands of us as our reaſonable ſervice. 


7" Theſe: moſt valuable purpoſes can only: be 


obtained by genuine religion, the general priu- 
ciples of which, united with an undeviating 


adherence to thoſe of pure morality; without 
regard to the peculiarities of ſect or ſyſtem *, 

 qught to be early and  alidyouſly W in 
® their young minds. 
In e HIRE of what I. have: 3 1 
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biſtory, and has evena moderate degree of real for the intereſt 


ol religion, mult lament the manifold, ſes, and ſubdiyiſiont 


of thoſe ſefts, wbich. have amounted: to near 4wo hundred. 


| Ai irutb can bs but one, and as all appeal.to theonly. Randard 
ol that truth, che gebe; this cicurſianceought.to. make u us 
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bd made appropriate quotations: from 11 


eminent men, two of chem laymen, 
Four of them have long puſſed * that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns,” and 


3 though they held different religious tenets 


in ſome points; yet ! truſt they have all had 
a gracious acceptance with their merciful 
judge. | 

I have now omitted thoſe quotations, not 


by way of compromiſe with a very numerous 
<laſs to whom they might have been offenſive 


(for 1 could eaſily have vindicated myſelf from 


the charge of impropriety and inconſiſtency | 
on this ſcore) and ſhall ſubſtitute a clauſe 
from the works of a moſt worthy and reſpecta- 


ble Paſtor of our eſtabliſhment *. © When 
Paul preached among the Jews .at Rome, 


+ they departed, and had great reaſoning among 
* themſelves f. They thought it a queſtion | 


© that well deſerved the. firicteſt ſcrutiny, 


« whether the goſpel was a cunningly deviſed * 


fable, or a revelation from God. It was 


thus among Jews and Heathens. But in 


our age, and in a country of profeſſed 9 


— 
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« Chrittians, to ſpeak of Chriſtianity with the 
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